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SEASIDE 

CLASSIC 
Explore a new 
world of wildlife 


DORSET * CORNWALL * ANGLESEY » ANTRIM > PEMBROKESHIRE ° HIGHLAND + MORE! 


» RED FUNNEL 


Isle of Wight 
ferry travel] 


Book with Promo code 


FOOD AND 


DRINK ACCOMMODATION 


BEACHES ATTRACTIONS 


Book your Island Escape with Red Funnel today: 


*25% off retum vehicle ferry travel offer is good for any duration of travel when booked and completed by 4 Nov 2019. Offer valid for up to 7 people (additional passenger rates available) in a cay minibus, 
motorhome, motorcycle, or private towed vehicle. New bookings only. Subject to availability. Cannot be used in conjunction with any other offer or discount, including standard Tavel Cardholder discounts. 
Red Fimnel reserves the right to withdraw this offer without prior notice. Standard terms and conditions of carriage apply. A £5 handling fee applies to telephone bookings. 
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“The BBC Countryfile Magazine team 0 Re o - — ¥ | HOW TO 
Ae ic CONTACT US 


To subscribe or for subs enquiries: 
Domestic telephone: 03330 162112 
Overseas telephone: 01604 973720 
Email: bbccountryfile@buysubscriptions. 
com 

Post: BBC Countryfile Magazine, 

PO BOX 3320, 3 Queensbridge, The Lakes, 
Northampton, NN4 7BF 


To talk to the editorial team: 
Telephone: O117 300 8580 
Email: editor@countryfile.com 
Post: BBC Countryfile Magazine, Eagle 
House, Colston Avenue, Bristol BS11EN 
Advertising enquiries: 
O1l7 314 8384 
App support: 

e http://apps.immediate.co.uk/support 
B Cc a 10ter ero Syndication and licensing enquiries 

(UK and international): 
richard.bentley@immediate.co.uk 
Last month we announced we were ditching +44 (0)207 150 5168 
& & plastic from all our magazine wrappings 
(see page 30 for more); this month we’re 

tackling litter. We’re launching the litter heroes 
campaign in partnership with Julia Bradbury and 
The Outdoor Guide, Keep Britain Tidy, RSPCA, 
The Camping and Caravanning Club, and more. £ Like us on Facebook: 


Follow us on Twitter: 
@countryfilemag 


Litter and pollution are a problem - it’s the issue we get www.facebook.com/ 
most letters and emails about, and a footpath, meadow or beach desecrated by countryfilemagazine 
rubbish is depressing, dangerous for wildlife and bad for our own health. But if 


all of us started to pick up the rubbish we find in our own neighbourhoods, we Find us online for lots 
could make a massive difference. As it’s our coastal special this month, the BBC O of bonus content: 
Countryfile Magazine team headed to a beach near our Bristol office to do our www.countryfile.com 


first litter-pick. Find out how we got on, and join our campaign on page 46. 
This month we celebrate the wonders of our shores, from the extraordinary 
wildlife of our dune systems on page 38, to the delightful history of deckchairs 
on page 50, via Ben Harris, aman who builds graceful boats by hand, page 32. 
First up is our travel piece on the Isle of Wight, a place I regret to say I’ve 
never visited — Mark Rowe’s article reveals what I’ve missed (page 
18). And if white-tailed eagles are reintroduced as is the plan, (@ 
then I’ll be on the ferry to see what all the fuss is about. It’s a 
; ‘ E Listen to our new 
controversial plan, but I never imagined I would see eagles over season of countryside 
England’s south coast in my lifetime... how surprising life is! podcasts; visit iTunes 


or acast.com/ 
bbccountryfile 
magazine 


Download the official BBC Countryfile 
Magazine app from the Apple, 
Google Play or Amazon App Store. 
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Fergus Collins, editor@countryfile.com 


THIS MONTH'S CONTRIBUTORS 


Julie Brominicks, page 56 

_ “Paddleboarding in Britain was 
pioneered by surfers, eager for 
action when the sea was flat, but 
now everyone's doing it.” 


Phil Gates, page 38 

“Dunes are inspirational places 
shaped by waves and wind, and 
tS home to a beguiling variety of 
UX. wildflowers, insects and birds.” 


Mark Rowe, page 18 
_ “Twas blown away by the sheer variety 
of landscapes, ranging from limestone 
4 ; and sandstone cliffs to woodland, 
{ tiny creeks and nature reserves.” 
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| Meet a master boat 


Learn'to 


MONTH IN 
THE COUNTRY 


6-13 JULY IN THE COUNTRY 


> Make pure sorbets from summer fruits. 
> Create seaglass fish pictures. 
> The mind-body benefits of swimming. 


11 GUIDE TO COASTAL FLOWERS 
Identify eight seaside blooms. 


14 ADAM’S ANIMALS 


There’s more to peacocks than their 
dazzling tails - meet a peafowl breeder. 


ON YOUR COVER 


Striking sea stacks emerge 
from the sea at the Isle of 
Wight's Freshwater Bay, 
with Tennyson Down in 
the background. 


Cover: Picfair Photos: Alex Mustard, Justin Foulkes, Naturepl.com, 4 Corner Images, Dan Struthers 
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FEATURES 


18 JEWEL OF THE SOLENT 


An astounding variety of 
landscapes make the Isle of Wight a 
wildlife-lover’s paradise. Mark Rowe 
delights in the geology, history and 


sheer magnetism of the island. 
32 CORNISH CRAFT 
By asleepy creek near Falmouth, 
craftsman Ben Harris builds beautiful 
traditional wooden boats, big and small, 
with an artist’s care and attention. 


38 TREASURES OF > 


THE SAND DUNES 


From soft, dry sand to wet dune slacks, 
sand dunes teem with unusual life, 
including hardy wildflowers, bees and 
butterflies, nesting birds and rare 
reptiles. Phil Gates explores the shores. 
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46 BE ALITTER HERO > 
Sick of litter? Join our new Litter 

Heroes Campaign and youcan makea 
difference to your local environment. 


50 DECKCHAIR DAYS > 


Rosanna Morris charts the history 
of the deckchair and meets the last 
English maker of a British seaside icon. 


56 EASY RIDERS 


The paddleboarding craze is 
sweeping the nation, but can anybody 


try it? Julie Brominicks finds out. 
60 SLEEP BY THE SHORE > 
The sound of waves and endless 

ocean views - nothing quite beats a 

seaside stay. Sian Lewis tracks down 


some of the best coastal boltholes. 


www.countryfile.com 


REGULARS 


17 COUNTRY VIEWS 


The people of Portpatrick have bought 
their own harbour to turn its fortunes 
around, says Sara Maitland. 


30 SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
A special offer for July. 


45 COUNTRYSIDE ISSUES 
WITH JOHN CRAVEN 


Lovers of the traditional sailing coble 
are fighting back against the boat’s 
threatened extinction with a revival 
festival in Yorkshire’s Bridlington Bay. 


122 ELLIE HARRISON 


Our seas are in dire straits. We now have 
new Marine Conservation Zones, but 
even more are needed, with improved 
monitoring. Its time to heal our oceans. 


www.countryfile.com 
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The unfolding story of British seaside icon, the deckchair 


LAZY DAYS 


94 READER PHOTOS 


Your great days out in photos. 


97 BOOKS, RADIO AND TV 
What to read, watch and listen to. 


101 MATT BAKER 


Litter is everyone’s responsibility. 


103 YOUR LETTERS 


Have your say on rural issues. 


106 KIT FOR THE COAST 


Paddleboards on test, plus summer gear. 


109 COUNTRY PUZZLES 


Test your knowledge with our crossword. 


121 NEXT MONTH 


What’s in store in our August issue. 
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"Walk to secluded coves 


On the 
Great days out 


CURIOUS COVES 


14 South Devon riviera 
Elberry, Churston and Fishcombe, Devon 


79 Sunset on the east side 
Pettico Wick, Berwickshire 


80 Wales’ wild west 


Porthmelgan, Pembrokeshire 


82 Summer on the Rhins 
Port Mora and Port Kale, Dumfries and Galloway 


84 Shipwrecked shores 


Chapman's Pool, Dorset 


86 Isle of beaches and bays 
Traeth yr Ora, Anglesey 


89 Journey to road’s end 
Bagh a’ Phollain, Sutherland 


90 Cornish Caribbean 


Pedn Vounder, Cornwall 


92 Best eats by the beach 


Top seven, nationwide 
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must-see 


OVING THE COVE. =~ 
Lulworth Cove on Dorset’s Jurassic Coast captured 
from an unusual angle — its enveloped, gently ruffled 
waters resembling a mussel shell. The image was 
taken from a drone launched from a boat moored just 
offshore; it shows how this developing technology is 


offering photographers opportunities to reveal extra 
= dimensions to well-known beauty spots. 


—" 
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A COUNTRYFILE CALENDAR TIME! 


Synchronised black-headed gulls bring the coast to the city — in this 
case Bushy Park in west London. This image - “Twin Beaks’ taken by 
Sue Lindenberg - was one of the 12 winners of last year’s Countryfile 
Calendar Competition. The 2019 competition was launched on the 
programme on 16 June by this year’s judges: John Craven, Cerys 
Matthews and Simon King. This year’s theme is Beauty and the 
Beasts; find out more, including how to enter, at countryfile.com. 


>» HAULING IN THE CATCH 


Seagulls circle in the hope of an easy meal as crewman Don lets out 
anet in the hunt for lemon sole and squid on the boat Gerry Ann C, 
fishing off the coast of Torbay. Working on a commercial fishing 
boat involves an element of danger; photographed as part of RNLI’s 
Fishing Safety Campaign, the crew of the Gerry Ann Call sport 
essential lifejackets. Whether you’re kayaking, yachting, stand-up 
paddleboarding (see page 56) - even angling - this summer, make 
sure you wear a correctly fitted lifejacket, too; if you fall in the sea, 

it will buy you precious time until help arrives. 


Send us your best countryside photos 

Share your best photos for the chance to feature as our 
‘Photo of the Day’ on social media. Simply tweet your pic, share on 
Facebook or post on Instagram using the hashtag #Photooftheday. 
Alternatively, you can email: photos@countryfile.com but please 
include the subject line ‘Photo of the Day’. 
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National Marine Week 
27 JULY - 11 AUGUST 


The Wildlife Trusts are calling on everyone to get involved 

in monitoring marine life on UK shores with their project 
Shoresearch. Join a free event at your local Wildlife Trust and 
you'll be trained in identifying and recording intertidal plants 
and animals along Britain’s coastline. wildlifetrusts.org 


arton the beach 
Express your creativity in sand 


Leagues apart from your typical sandcastle build, sand-sculpting 
festivals offer artists the chance to create awe-inspiring larger- 
than-life 3D sculptures. Or why not grab a bucket and spade and 
get creative yourself in a free-for-all sandcastle competition? 
Sand-sculpting days out 

Crail Sandcastle Competition 17 July, Crail Harbour Beach, Crail, Scotland 
Folkestone Sandcastle Competition 21 July, Sunny Sands Beach, Kent 
Weston Sand Sculpture Festival Marine Parade, Weston-super-Mare, until 
the end of September; £4 entry Sandworld Sculpture Park Lodmoor 
Country Park, Weymouth, until 3 November; £5.75 entry 
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ABERAERON, WALES 
CARDIGAN BAY 

SEAFOOD FESTIVAL 
Returning for its 22nd year, this 
celebration of seafood, featuring 
dishes from top local chefs, is one of 
the highlights of the country’s food 
calendar. aberaeronfishfest.com 


Se) 


7 JULY & 21 JULY 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
NATURALLY NORTH 
COAST AND GLENS 
MARKETS 

This award-winning roaming market 
brings its summer offering to 
Ballycastle seafront. Browse art 

and craft by artisans and sample 
local food and drink, all with a 
background of live music. naturally 
northcoastandglens.co.uk 


17-20 JULY 
STORNOWAY, OUTER HEBRIDES 
HEBCELT FESTIVAL 


Set on the Hebridean island of 
Lewis, the annual HebCelt festival is 
a celebration of Gaelic language and 
culture, and includes a vibrant array 
of traditional and global music, plus 
workshops. hebeeltfest.com 


13 JULY - 11 AUGUST 
CORNWALL 

THE COAST IS CLEAR - 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 

Head to Cornwall’s Rame Peninsula 
where two local artists - painter 
Siobhan Purdy and glass artist 
Susan Kinley - celebrate the 
Cornish coastline at the Byre 
Gallery. thebyregallery.co.uk 


www.countryfile.com 
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Illustraton Lynn Hatzius 


MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 


EIGHT TO SPOT: COASTAL FLOWERS 


Get to know the pretty summer blooms found on our coasts, cliffs, dunes and shores 


THRIFT 
Also known as sea pink, thrift is 
usually found on cliffs but also on 
saltmarshes and sandy locations. The 
flowers form globular heads 15-25mm 
across. Flowers from April to July. 


SPRING SQUILL 
Part of the asparagus family, and 
mainly found on the western and 
northern coasts of Britain. Blooms 
from March to August, with blue-violet 
flowers up to 15mm across. 


SEA CAMPION 
A widespread seaside plant with a 
distinctive veiny tube known as a 
calyx beneath the flower. It blooms 
between June and August, with white 
flowers 20-25mm across. 


SEA BEET 
The ancestor of beetroot and many 
other domesticated plants, sea beet is 
found in a variety of coastal habitats. 
The flowers are green and on spikes, 
and bloom from July to September. 


SEA HOLLY 
Despite the name, it’s not related to 
the holly we associate with Christmas. 
The blue flowers grow in globular 
heads up to 40mm across, and bloom 
between July and September. 


SEA BINDWEED 
A pink-and-white creeping plant of 
sand dunes and cliff tops, it’s common 
in coastal Britain. The pink or purple 
flower, up to 50mm across, is split by 
white stripes. Blooms June to August. 


A to £ of Mindfulness 


[°° hard to beat a refreshing swim 
outdoors on a warm summer’s day. 
Whether you prefer swimming ina 
river, lake, lido or the sea, each holds 
a different experience and a closer 
connection to nature. If you’re lucky, 
you might encounter a glimmering 
shoal of freshwater fish or spot a 
kingfisher beside a riverbank. Wild 


www.countryfile.com 


SEA ASTER 
Asters are also known as Michaelmas 
daisies. Common and usually found in 
saltmarshes, estuaries and on cliffs. It 
flowers from July to October, with 
purple flowers up to 20mm across. 


GOLDEN SAMPHIRE 
Grows on sea cliffs and other rocky 
places, and drier saltmarshes in 
south-west Britain and Ireland. Its 
yellow flowers, up to 25mm across, 
bloom from July to September. 


Sis for Swimming 


Tips for how to be mindful in nature, in turn improving physical and mental wellbeing 


swimming has been found to boost 
heart health and circulation and have 
a positive impact on mental health. 
After that initial shock as you edge 
yourself into the chilly water, 
endorphin levels rise, which could 

be why many swimmers report feeling 
calmer and happier post-swim. 

Come on in, the water’s lovely! 
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the month to make: 


PURE FRUIT SORBET 


Along with making chutneys and preserves, this is a great way to use up gluts of 
seasonal fruit. Peel or hull, if needed, chop into small pieces, freeze and then 
purée in a food processor or using a hand blender. Add a little icing sugar or 
honey, if you wish, to sweeten the fruit to your liking, and give it your own twist 
by adding spices, herbs or a hint of alcohol or juice. Try these combinations 
from The Art of the Natural Home by Rebecca Sullivan (Kyle Books). 
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Spiced pear Super Mange, lime . 
E kachherny inate B haney Whitstable 
Blend frozen chunks of peeled Blend hulled, frozen Blend chunks of frozen Oyster Festival 


and cored pears with a strawberries with a few mango with a hint of lime 


handful of blackberries, a teaspoons of icing sugar until juice and alittle honey until af 29 July 
drop of maple syrup and a smooth. The strawberries will smooth. Freeze for 10-20 This annual celebration of the 
pinch of ground mixed spice need a little extra blending as minutes once puréed, for mollusc has its roots as far back as 
until smooth. Once whipped their texture isn’t as smooth as a firmer texture. Norman times, and is a highlight of 
up, freeze for 10-20 minutes mangos or pears, but keep the Canterbury summer. Festivities 
for a firmer texture. blending and it'll get there. begin with ‘The Landing of the 
Freeze for 10-20 minutes once Oysters’ and a blessing of the first 
puréed, for a firmer texture. catch of the season, and continue 
with building oyster-shell ‘grotters’ 
a - onthe beach (lit up at twilight), a 


traditional tug-of-war, live music 
and enticing food and drink stalls. 
whitstableoysterfestival.co.uk 


COUNTRYFILE ON TV 
BBC ONE, SUNDAY EVENINGS 
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7 July For the Summer Special, the 
team visits The Royal Highland Show 
(above), just outside Edinburgh. 

14 July In Bedfordshire, the team 
looks at how ultraviolet dust and 
logging butterflies’ temperatures with 
tiny thermometers is helping 
scientists discover the insect’s 
habitat choices. 

21 July An episode from Cornwall's 
Antony Estate, where conservation 
work is being done in partnership with 
the Ministry of Defence. 
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CREATE A SEA GLASS FISH 


Colourful sand blasted fragments of sea glass are abundant on our shores. Collect a pile 
on your summer beach visits and use them to create a dazzling underwater scene. 


You will need: Pieces of sea glass « stiff card « strong glue * wooden frame 


a ‘ ‘ 
a, 
Foraging for seaglass on the beach 
becomes an absorbing treasure hunt 
— but unless you are on a particularly 
productive beach (beaches near old 
bottle makers are the best), it takes time. 


Once you have a good haul, separate 
them into separate colours. 
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Once you're happy with the 
composition of your fish (a range of 
sizes works well) glue your glass to the 
card. A good-quality clear glue will 
provide enough adhesion. Be patient and, 
if you get frustrated, take a breather. 
This is a slow but rewarding process. 


ee 
Quote of 


the month 
99 
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Use a piece of stiff card for your 
background - white or pale shades 
reflect light through the seaglass. Play 
around with your shapes, positioning 
larger pieces of glass for the head, tail 
and fins, and smaller pieces to create 
a scaling effect. 


Keep aside some brown and green 

glass to create fronds of waterweed 
or seaweed rising up from the bottom of 
the composition. You might want to add 
a pebble sea floor or other elements, but 
don’t overcrowd the picture. Frame it 
and hang on a brightly lit wall. 
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370 Years Ag0... 


BAT TLE OF 
MARSTON MOOR 


An epic conflict with many casualties 


Today, only birdsong breaks the 
silence of this beautiful landscape 
just west of York, but 375 years 
ago, Marston Moor was the scene 
of aconflict that changed the 
course of English history. At 
around 7pm on 2 July 1644, a clap 
of thunder heralded perhaps the 
largest battle ever fought on 
English soil; 18,000 Royalists led 
by King Charles I’s nephew, Prince 
Rupert, fought Parliamentary 
forces and Scottish troops in an 
attempt to relieve Royalist forces 
besieged at York. They suffered a 
catastrophic defeat. The battle 
lasted amere two hours, with 
over 4,000 Royalist men slain; 
Parliamentarian casualties were 
much lighter. A turning point 

in the Civil War, the skirmish 
boosted the reputation of 
commander Oliver Cromwell. 
Emma Wells 


¢¢Summer is the time when one sheds one’s 
tensions with one’s clothes, and the right kind of 
day is jewelled balm for the battered spirit. A few 
of those days and you ean become drunk with the 
belief that alls right with the world.?? adarouise Huxtable 
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Their plaintive cry transports you to exotic locations and their 


plumage is straight from the Mardi Gras. Countryfile presenter 
Adam Henson admires the elegance of the resplendant peacock 


t’s asafe bet that in any contest to find the most 

beautiful bird on the planet, the peacock would be 

a top-10 contender. These proud strutting birds 

seem to come from paradise, and are famous for 
being dazzling and showy with more than their fair 
share of vanity. 

Their trademark is, of course, their tails (called trains), 
which exist purely as a sign of dominance and masculine 
fertility in the breeding season. But there’s much more to 
these magnificent show-offs than their flashy display. 
Peacocks are members of the pheasant family, which 
includes partridges, turkeys and grouse. Although the 
word peacock is widely used, strictly the term only 
applies to male peafowl; the females are called peahens, 
their offspring are peachicks and, most delightfully of all, 
a group of peafowl is called an ostentation. 

The bird originates from Asia where it has special 
significance; in 1963, the peacock was declared the 


, 
PEAFOWL FACTS 
¢ A peacock’s train can be up to 1.5m long, and contain 
over 200 feathers, each decorated with an eyespot 
* The male’s plumage is at its best when the bird is five 
or six years old; they can live to over the age of 20 


e Peafowl are omnivorous, and eat fruit, leaves, seeds, 


flowers, insects, small reptiles and mammals 


national bird of India, beating the great Indian bustard, 
the sarus crane and the spiritually symbolic white swan 
to the coveted position. It’s thought the first peafowl to 
arrive in Britain came here with the Romans, who enjoyed 
eating the birds; their recipes even required peacock 
innards, tongues and brains. But it was the Normans who 
really had a taste for them. At King Henry III’s Christmas 
feast in 1251, the banqueting table groaned under the 
weight of a gargantuan meal that included 120 peacocks. 


TRANSIENT BEAUTY 
These days we’re more likely to farm them than feast on 
them. Our best-known breeder is Martin Caunce, who 
has been supplying Britain’s parks, stately homes and 
country piles with peafowl for decades from Brow Farm, 
his hatchery in rural Lancashire. Martin has a no- 
nonsense approach to rearing this most regal of 
creatures, as he showed when he spoke to the BBC 
recently: “It’s a pointless bird really when you think about 
it. There’s no other reason to have it than, to be blunt, his 
wife has decided that she likes males with full tails.” 
And, of course, he’s right. But the iridescent plumage 
doesn’t last forever. In July, the males shed their 
luxuriant tail feathers and once they’ve been discarded, 
the process of growing them again begins. The mating 
season is when they’re at their noisiest, too, with aloud, 
shrieking call that’s most often heard at dawn and dusk. 
For most of us, one peacock is very much like the next; 
but not for Martin. He breeds a long list of species with 
descriptive names, including Indian blues and Java greens 
to emerald spaldings and even pure white peacocks. 
One of England’s great historic houses, which is made 
even more beautiful by the presence of its peacocks, is 
Castle Howard in Yorkshire. The birds roam in the 
grounds surrounding this 300-year-old architectural 
jewel. I'll be keeping an eye open for them in mid-August 
when I’m at the property for BBC Countryfile Live. The 
event will also give me a chance to put an old Hindu 
saying about peacocks to the test and find out for myself 
if they really do have “the feathers of an angel, the voice of 
the Devil and the walk of a thief”. 


Ask Adam: What topic would you like to know more 
about? Email your suggestions to editor@countryfile.com 


www.countryfile.com 


Photos: Sean Malyon, Getty 


This is the country of big landscapes. LE ‘ 
Take a deep breath. ¥ A Z a 
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Bolsover 
Cruise 


Hible r uISe 


The No.1 Cruise Specialist 


Cruise Club Exclusive - Book by 31 August 2019 to enjoy free tips, plus free on board spend 
worth up to £90 per person on cruises shown below. 


Scottish Isles with a Taste 


Delights of Devon & Cornwall 
of Norway 


Sailing Around Iconic Ireland 


Balmoral (L2016) 
14 Jul 2020 | 9 Nights 


Rosyth, Lerwick (overnight in port), Kirkwall, 
Portree (Isle of Skye), Tobermory, Stavanger, Rosyth 


Cruise Club Fares From £1 ,266pp 


Special offer of £90 per person on 
board spend when booked before 
31 Aug 2019. 


Braemar (M2022) 
27 Aug 2020 | 5 Nights 


Southampton, St. Mary's (Isle of Scilly), 
Falmouth (overnight in port), Plymouth, Southampton 


Cruise Club Fares From £731 pp 


Special offer of £50 per person on 
board spend when booked before 
31 Aug 2019. 


Black Watch (W2110) 
22 May 2021 | 7 Nights 


Liverpool, Dublin, Cobh (Cork), Galway, Killybegs, 
Belfast, Liverpool 


Cruise Club Fares From £974pp 


Special offer of £70 per person on 
board spend when booked before 


31 Aug 2019. 


Discover the world on Fred. Olsen's smaller, friendlier ships 


Phone for expert advice 7 days a week bolsovercruiseclub.com 


0 8 0 0 02 8 0 7 54 The Cruise Centre: 6 Lindrick Way, Barlborough, Chesterfield, S43 4XE 
The Cruise Holiday Shop: U78 High Street, Meadowhall, Sheffield, S9 1EP 
Telephone: Mon-Fri 9am-8pm, Sat 9am-5pm, Sun 10am-4pm. Visit The Cruise Centre: Mon-Sat 10am-4pm. Visit The Cruise Holiday Shop: Mon-Fri 10am-9pm, Sat 9am-8pm, Sun 11am-5pm 


QUOTE: BCC REF 8093. ISSUED 28.05.19. The process of producing/distributing this leaflet takes several days and could therefore limit the availability of prices and accommodation as advertised, or they could not be available at all. Please see 
our website www.bolsovercruiseclub.com for the most up to date offers and availability. These offers apply to new bookings only and may be withdrawn by Fred. Olsen without notice. They are not combinable with any other promotion and are 
subject to the booking conditions of Fred. Olsen. A copy of Bolsover Cruise Club’s Terms of Business is available on request or by visiting our website. This mailing contains an outline description of the cruises featured, which are solely organised by 
Fred. Olsen. It should be read in conjunction with Fred. Olsen's current brochure which contains full information about the cruise itineraries, accommodation details, booking conditions that apply, passport and health requirements, what's included 
in the fare and other general information. Prices shown are per person, based on twin occupancy and already include current fuel surcharges and Cruise Club Members Cashback at the time of going to print. Free on board spend based on two 
guests sharing a stateroom, valid for the duration of the cruise and can only be used on board the ship. Tips are paid directly to the relevant staff on board; are non refundable, non transferable and cannot be exchanged for cash. Not combinable 
with any other offer, and is capacity controlled. Further terms and conditions apply, please call for details. Travel insurance and visa’s and vaccinations are at an additional cost. E&OE. 


OPINION 


Sara Maitland 


The people of Portpatrick have bought their own harbour to turn its fortunes around 


Illustration: Lynn Hatzius 


Many small 
rural 
communities 
are struggling 


at the moment and small 


In the first decade of this 
century, the owners of the 
harbour decided to sell it to 
be developed as a marina. 
Residents were outraged by 


coastal communities the plans, which they felt were 
particularly. There are totally inappropriate and 
lots of reasons, from would ruin the atmosphere 


inadequate mobile and/ 
or internet connections 


of the whole place. So, using 
amixture of ashare sale 


through to cheap flights and wind farm community 
to sunnier beaches, with benefit funds (wind farms 
falling agricultural buy off local opposition by 
employment, high fuel creating funds that are 
costs, supermarkets normally in the control of local 


undercutting local shops, 
pub closures and the collapse 
of public transport all 

being factors. 

The question is, how can you 
arrest decline without damaging 
the very real community assets 
you may have, from rich and 
lovely countryside through to low 
crime and social cohesion? 

Portpatrick on the west coast 
of Dumfries and Galloway is an 
exceptionally pretty village, with 
the houses painted in a range of 
pastel colours clustered around 
a bay, tucked under some fine 


—amassive infrastructure 
project to make it possible to 
move troops about Scotland and, 
as in this case, to Ireland, to 
control any insurrection against 
the Hanoverian monarchy. 


DISAPPEARING SERVICES 
But in the 19th century things 
started going a bit wrong for 


Sara Maitland is 
awriter who lives 


communities rather than the 
regional councils; the size of the 
pay-off is related to the amount 
of power produced - the bigger 
the wind farm the more money), 
the people of Portpatrick 
bought their own harbour. 

At present, the plans seem 
more conservationist than 
entrepreneurial. But maritime 
leisure is increasing and perhaps 
- for both ecological and political 
reasons - people will be 
increasingly keen on spending 
their holidays in the UK. In the 
meantime, this community has 


cliffs, with surprisingly mild Portpatrick. An attempt to make in Dumfries and taken a visionary approach to 
weather because of the Gulf the harbour more secure from Galloway. Her its difficulties, and protecteda 
Stream, and a strong history. the strong gales of the North works include very lovely and historic village, 

It used to be the principal route | Channel were stalled by money A Book of Silence claiming ownership of its own 
to Northern Ireland, with a daily and weather and the problems and Gossip from space. You can walk alonga 
ferry crossing. This is why it has were not fixed until1863,bywhich the Forest pretty seafront, look at the coast 


an Edwardian clifftop hotel, a 
wide promenade and excellent 
pubs. It is also why it has a small 


but very pretty harbour, alifeboat but provided easier access from like a happy 
station and a NAVTEX (whence mainland Britain). The passenger and hopeful 
messages are transmitted to ferries followed suit and development. 


vessels at sea as part of a global 
marine-safety network). 

In the 18th century, it became 
the terminus point for one of 
General Wade’s Military Roads 


www.countryfile.com 


time the government had moved 
the mail service to Stranraer (this 
made for a longer sailing to Larne 


Portpatrick was left stranded 
out there in the west. It lost its 
railway line in 1950 and became 
something of a backwater. Both 
tourism and fishing declined. 


of Ireland in the distance and 
down into alittle old safe 
harbour. It feels 


Have your say What do you 

think about the issues raised here? 
Write to the address on page three or email 
editor@countryfile.com 
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ically fascinating, Freshwater Bay is awash with local legends: 


“Geolog 
~ <and swashbuckling tales of pirates and shipwrecks. Just behind 
«Mermaid Rock, a sea cave that may well have been a smugglers’ "© “ 


. 3 den disappears several metres into the cliff; only explore here: - - ! 
with a local guide, and make sure you know the tide times 
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~ An astounding variety of landscapes, from mars 16 —— 
~and-estuaries to chalk downs and limestone cliffs, — = 
make the Isle of Wight a wildlife-lover's paradise. = 


ee pptont Rowe delights in the geology, history and == 
— “= sheer magnetism. of the island” See Se 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP Pretty Yarmouth Harbour 
comes into sight from the deck of the Wightlink ferry; 
the island’s reintroduced white-tailed eagles will 
initally be fed, to encourage them to settle; the 
Edwardian-inspired Princess Beatrice Garden at 
Carisbrooke Castle was designed by Chris Beardshaw 


dismantled. I speak from personal 
experience: having not visited for 20 years, 
Ireturned 1] years ago with young children, 
seeking a beach holiday. While we certainly 
found that, we were utterly blown away by 
the sheer variety of landscapes, ranging 
from limestone and sandstone cliffs to 
woodland, open countryside, tiny creeks 
and nature reserves. 

The Isle of Wight has a little of everything 
that southern England has to offer: the chalk 
downs of the South Downs, the marshy 
coastline of the New Forest, the estuaries of 
Sussex, Kent and Devon, plus geology to 
match Dorset’s more-heralded Jurassic 
Coast. The island’s Area of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty is the only AONB to 
comprise five areas of unconnected coast 
and downland. It even has an important 
castle at Carisbrooke, where Charles I was 
imprisoned, with a fine wall walk. 


rT K EST R F LS hanks to Britain’s largest bird of | A CAPTIVATING ARRIVAL 
prey, the secret is finallyout. The |§= Themost enchanting way to arrive is by 
announcement this spring that ferry across the Solent, from Lymington in 
H OV FE R OV EF R white-tailed eagles are to be the New Forest. As you approach the small 
reintroduced to the Isle of Wight — port of Yarmouth, this 40-minute journey 
if H F S H EF FE R has drawn attention to what those in the gives you fine views of the iconic chalk-rock 
C I | E F C W H AT oe ks seated ase ae this Sent cae the N iSaiie before a 
. small, vertebra-shaped island 0 e erth by the Western Yar estuary — a low- 
V 0 U W 0 N D F R Hampshire coast is an outstanding lying, swamp-like world of ees lagoons 
destination for wildlife lovers. and tidal mudflats. 
: White-tailed eagles were once spread Wander along the banks of the river and 
A R EF if H EY along the south coast of England, but, you will see curlews and redshanks among 
- thanks to persecution, died out there around — saltmarshes and mudflats, and flocks of 
H J N TI N G? ee This ie eight ution aa goldcrests i is ee eae ; 
will be transferred from Scotland, an minutes’ walk from the ferry you'll fin 
conservationists — led by the Roy Dennis ancient Mill Copse and the likelihood of 
Wildlife Foundation - are confident they spotting that bundle of animal magnetism, 
will thrive along the island’s breathtaking the red squirrel. A mile or so further south, 
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coastline. The eagles will be able to survey 
their new kingdom from high cliffs and feast 
on grey mullet from the Solent as well as 
over-wintering wildfowl and waders among 
the marshes. The hope is the birds will 
galvanise wildlife tourism on the island and 
bolster the message that there is more to it 
than the traditional bucket-and-spade 
holiday for which it remains best known. 

If you’re new to the island, or not been 
since childhood, it’s fair to say you’re likely to 
have your misconceptions thoroughly 


the Western Yar bumps into the chalk 
backbone that runs east to west along the 
island (these chalk downs were created by 
the same geological events that moulded the 


Swiss Alps). In the south-western corner, this 


ridge reaches a crescendo in the shape of 
Tennyson Down. Ravens lurch upwards and 
sideways in kite-like manoeuvres. Kestrels 


hover over the sheer cliffs. What, you wonder, 


are they hunting? Do voles abseil? 
You can follow this chalk ridgeline in more 


or less unbroken fashion for 23 miles, right © 
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across the island. As you explore, by bus, 
bicycle or car, or on foot you will spot 
buzzards, too, skylarks lurching vertically, 
perhaps even a Dartford warbler. The island 
represents the northern limit of the range of 
the Glanville fritillary butterfly and the early 
gentian plant. Abandoned chalk pits, such as 
that at Shide just south of Newport, have 
populations of bee orchid, pyramidal orchid 
and southern marsh orchid. On a warm day, 
you may spy an adder or common lizard 
basking in the sun. 

Several places repay exploration as you 
head across the island. A thrilling coastal 
route, known as the Military Road, sweeps 
high and then low past a succession of short 
river valleys, known as chines, where walls of 
hard chalk act as culverts, pushing softer 
mudstone and clay into the sea. The most 
accessible of these is Compton Chine, where 
steps lead down to a beach popular with 
surfers. Rummage around in the cliffs here 
and you'll find pine nuts and pieces of wood 
dating back 8,000 years - proof that our 


“ASUCCESSION OF 
DOWNS INVITES 
YOU TO CLAMBER 
TO THE SKYLINE” 


Neolithic and Bronze Age ancestors 
managed hazelnut forests here. The nuts are 
not fossilised but amazingly preserved. 
Should one pop out on to the sand, take it 
home, place it ona shelf and after a few 
weeks it will disintegrate into a puff of dust. 


MONUMENTAL VIEWS 

High above the beach, a succession of downs 
invites you to clamber to the skyline. Where 
Brook Down meets Shalcombe Down, you 
come across a series of intriguing ringed 
graves, known as the Five Barrows. Standing 
on the skyline they date to the Bronze Age. 
The barrows would originally have appeared 
as black and white concentric rings. 

Owen Cambridge, of the island’s 
Archaeology Discovery Centre, is awestruck 
every time he climbs up here. “You often 
hear of places where our ancestors built 
processional ways to bury their dead. But 
there was no need to build one on the Isle of 
Wight. I think you’re standing on anatural © 


Climb up to the Bronze Age burial mounds at Five Barrows on Brook Down for breathtaking 
360° views CLOCKWISE FROM BELOW The Isle of Wight’s woodlands are red squirrel 
strongholds, with around 3,500 in residence; the Glanville fritillary butterfly can be spotted 
on Compton Chine from June to early August; wildflowers in abundance on the coastal walk 
towards Tennyson Down; look for the Dartford warbler in stands of gorse and heather 


On the northern curve of sweeping 
Sandown Bay, the chalk face of 
Culver Cliff is aglow in the setting sun 


Photos Simon Clark, Getty, Alamy 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP Shanklin is a popular seaside 
resort with charm aplenty; survey the sweep of 
Sandown Bay from wildflower-studded Culver Down; 
artificial rock pools called vertipools, designed by 
Artecology, provide homes for intertidal sea creatures 
in East Cowes, at the entrance to the Medina River 


one,” he says. “You have a 360° panorama 
of the island. This would clearly have been 
important to our ancestors.” 

The chalk spine collapses into the sea 
either side of the twin-town seaside resorts 
of Sandown and Shanklin, where you are 
greeted with sticks of rock and risqué 
postcards. Yet such Victoriana and stunning 
landscapes seem to rub along pretty well 
on the island. 

Jurassic cliffs overshadow the bay, while at 
low tide, the sea retreats to expose the sand 
all the way from Culver Down at the north 
end to Knock Point at the southern tip. 
That’s five miles of beach for you to barefoot 
along. “How many other five-mile beaches 
are there in Britain?” asks local ecologist 
Ian Boyd of Arc Consulting. “Look along the 
beach and you are looking at 100 million 
years of geology.” 

At first glance, some eye-catching features 
along the shore appear to be oversized 
washbasins. These are in fact vertipools, an 
ingenious Isle-of-Wight-designed wildlife- 
friendly response to climate change and the 
accompanying rising sea levels. “The sea 
level may only rise very slowly, by a millimetre 
or two,” says Ian. “But as it does, low tide 
becomes higher up the beach. If the 
rockpools are permanently flooded by 
higher tides, the communities of marine 
creatures that require the twice-daily tides 
for their existence have nowhere to go.” 

Vertipools offer these creatures anew 
home. They can hold 10 litres of water and 
their deeply textured surfaces mimic the 
distinctive rockpools that nature has carved 
out of the soft chalk rocks on the shore. Peer 
inside them and you may spot crabs, 
barnacles, periwinkles and sea squirts. 


EAGER FOR EAGLES 

Before long, the white-tailed eagles should 
add to this spectacle, for the adjacent cliffs 
of Culver Down would appear to be a suitable 
roosting site for the birds. Yet the return 

of the white-tailed eagles is just one 
development on the island this year. Already 
voted by BBC Countryfile Magazine readers 
as home to the UK’s best beach (Sandown) 
and village (Bembridge), the island hopes to 
be granted Biosphere status by UNESCO. 
An application for Dark Skies status for the 
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"LOOK ALONG 
THE BEACH 
AND YOU ARE 
LOOKING AT 
100 MILLION 
YEARS OF 
GEOLOGY” 


south-west corner of the island is also likely 
to be approved later in the year. 

[hire an electric bike to ease my way up 
steep Luccombe Hill to the south of 
Shanklin. At the crest of a bend I leave my 
bike by the road to walk up Nansen Hill. The 
cone-shaped summit levels off into cattle- 
grazed downland where Shanklin Down, 
Luccombe Down, Ventnor Down and St 
Boniface Down all collide (at 241m, St 
Boniface Down is the highest point on the 
island). This is the sort of place that gives you 
a top-of-the-world feeling. All of Sandown 
Bay is lined up for inspection, bookended by 
sand-coloured and chalk cliffs. The gorse is 
an almost luminescent yellow, its coconut 
scent hanging in the air. Pitchy smoke drifts 
upwards in the middle distance. The downs’ 
contours pull away in geometric sweeps that 
are extremely easy on the eye. 

The Isle of Wight is sometimes dismissed 
by those who know no better as representing 
a 1950s time warp. It’s far more timeless 
than that.@ 


y. | 
Mark Rowe is an environmental writer and 
. : author of Slow Wight, an online guide to the 
{ Island. slowwighttravelguide.co.uk 
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THE BRITISH RED CROSS HAS LAUNCHED AN INITIATIVE TO 


HELP PEOPLE EXPERIENCING LONELINESS AND ISOLATION 
GET BACK TO MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE 


aniel was struggling. After 
being bullied at school, he 
had reached rock bottom 
and even contemplated 
suicide. Daniel was referred to a 
British Red Cross/Co-op Community 
Connector scheme in Northumberland, 
where he met Michael, who gave him 
one-to-one support. 
Through their conversations, 
Michael learnt of Daniel’s interests 
in outdoor activities and encouraged 
him to get involved at a nearby 
falconry centre. This small step 
changed Daniel's life. Working with 
the birds of prey, the staff and other 
volunteers helped him immensely by 
building his self-esteem and helping 
him overcome his crippling anxiety. 
“Since I’ve been at the falconry, 
I’ve come out of my shell,” explains 


Daniel. “ve grown more confident 
and talk more. I get everything out 
and am less depressed. I feel like my 
life has meaning again.” Working 
with Michael, who is part of the 
Red Cross Community Connector 
team, has given Daniel a much- 
needed boost in confidence. 

The British Red Cross launched 
the Co-op Community Connector 
scheme in response to emerging 
needs created by loneliness and social 
isolation. While these issues are often 
associated with the elderly, the reality 
is that they affect people of all ages. 
This sense of isolation has a significant 
impact on people’s wellbeing and 
their capacity to live independently 
and safely at home, and the charity 
is committed to helping those who 
find themselves in this situation. 


Only through the 
generosity of its 
supporters can the British 
Red Cross always be on 
hand to help those in crisis 
— whether they're on the 
other side of the world 

or on your own street. By 
leaving a gift in your will, 
you can leave a lasting 
legacy and ensure this vital 
charity can continue to 
support vulnerable people 
for many years to come. 


BritishRedCross 
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NOW GO THERE > 


Where to walk, eat, drink and sleep on the Isle of Wight, by Mark Rowe , hCOC~<C RS 


WHERE TO STAY 


©) The Seaview Hotel, Seaview 
With its cosy lounge and friendly bar, the 
venerable Seaview is perched hard on the 
Solent. Rooms are tastefully furnished with 
great style and its restaurant has established a 
reputation for fine food. From £99 for a double 
room. 01983 612711, seaviewhotel.co.uk 


©) Nettlecombe Farm, Whitwell 
Nettlecombe offers a range of self-catering 
accommodation in converted farm buildings, 
ranging from one-beds to buildings for larger 
groups. Children can feed farm animals on 
morning tours. From £355 for seven nights. 
01983 730783, nettlecombefarm.co.uk 


Breakfast, Freshwater 

Run by the immensely helpful Paul Mocroft, this 
B&B ona quiet street features vintage furniture 
in acompletely renovated Victorian building. 
From £95 for a double room. 01983 641143, 
stayfreshwaterbay.co.uk 
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HOW TO GET THERE 


The only way to visit the island is by sea. Red Funnel operates car and passenger services from Southampton to 
East Cowes and West Cowes (from £20.10 return for foot passengers, redfunnel.co.uk). Wightlink runs car and 
passenger ferries from Lymington to Yarmouth and from Portsmouth to Fishbourne, plus the passenger-only 
Fast Cat from Portsmouth to Ryde (from £24.40 return for foot passengers, wightlink.co.uk). Hovertravel runs 
the hovercraft from Portsmouth to Ryde (£82.20 return, hovertravel.co.uk). 

The island lends itself to car-free travel. Buses serve most areas (islandbuses.info) and there are three 
main cycle routes, including the Red Squirrel Trail, which is great for families; see visitisleofwight.co.uk. 


EAT AND DRINK 


© Bembridge Farm Shop & No 8 Café, 
Bembridge 

A friendly shop selling local produce on the ground 
floor, complemented by a cosy vegetarian café 
upstairs, with delicious cakes. no8cafe.co.uk 


@ The Buddle Inn, Niton 

This 16th-century inn has a smuggling history - it’s 
easy to imagine ne‘er-do-wells hauling their booty up 
the cliffs before spending their ill-gotten gains sinking 
a pint in front of the roaring fire. Inventive local 
dishes include Island pheasant stew with chestnut 
dumplings. characterinns.co.uk/the-buddle-inn 


© Off the Rails, Yarmouth 

Housed in a reconstruction of the old Yarmouth 
Station railway building, this dog-friendly café/ 
restaurant is popular with walkers and cyclists 
exploring the West Yar river. Island produce includes 
Yarmouth Crab. offtherailsyarmouth.co.uk 
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GREAT LOCAL FOOD 


From tomatoes (thetomatostall.co.uk) to bread 
and garlic, the Isle of Wight has an astonishing 
range of local food producers. Look out for the 
soft and milky Blue Slipper Cheese, from Richard 
Hodgson (above) of The Isle of Wight Cheese 
Company (isleofwightcheese.co.uk). 
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WHERE TO WALK 


HIDDEN GEM 


@The island’s north coast is overlooked by most visitors, but at Newtown National Nature Reserve you'll find 
a world of saltmarshes, lagoons and tidal mudflats that is bursting with wildlife, from red-throated divers (in 
winter) to kingfishers and buzzards. There are boardwalks to explore and hides for birders; entry to the nature 
reserve is free. nationaltrust.org.uk/newtown-national-nature-reserve-and-old-town-hall 


RAINY DAYS 


€) Dinosaur Isle, Sandown 

One of the UK’s great unsung visitor attractions, 
Dinosaur Isle reflects the island’s status as one of 
the world’s best places to find dinosaur fossils. 
Palaeontologists lead fossil finding tours on nearby 
Yaverland beach; £5 entry. dinosaurisle.com 


The Isle of Wight offers a remarkable 800km of footpaths. New access rolling out in 2020 will extend the coastal path from 115km to 141km. 


© Bonchurch Landslip 

The landslip is a long-collapsed cliff face that was 
developed into a picturesque woodland walk in 
Victorian times. The route meanders to St 
Boniface Old Church and squeezes through a 
narrow rock cleft known as The Devil’s Chimney. 
Bus number three from Shanklin stops outside 
the entrance. Distance: 4.8km/3 miles 


@) Brook and the Long Stone 

From St Peter and St Paul’s Church, Mottistone, 
cross the road and follow footpath BS43 and 
waymarkers uphill for 1.2km along a lane to reach 
the Long Stone (above). The ‘stone’ comprises two 
blocks; with a now-lost lintel, they were an entrance 
to a Neolithic tomb; nationaltrust.org.uk/ 
mottistone-estate. Distance: 2.4km/1.5 miles 


@ Tennyson Down 

From the town of Freshwater, head up the ski-jump 
contours of Tennyson Down (in the background, 
above), past the monument to the eponymous 
poet laureate and continue until you reach the 
view of the Needles. Return the same way, popping 
into Farringford, Tennyson's former home; 
farringford.co.uk. Distance: 6.4km/4 miles 
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Yorkshire landowners 
create woodland — 


wildlife haven 


With help from the Woodland Trust, 
Christopher and Helen Neave have turned 
their blank canvas into a haven for wildlife. 


In 2011, Christopher and Helen Neave bought 25 acres 
of rough pasture in Kirk Hammerton. With no ecological 
background but a clear ambition, they planted 18,000 
trees and nearly three hectares of wildflowers to create 
a masterpiece for nature. 


Fast results 


The couple began by contacting the Woodland Trust. Expert 
Pete Leeson advised them on site preparation, wildflower 
seeding and tree species, as well as signposting to other 
sources of help. 


“It's amaging how quickly animals and birds move in once you 
create a home for them,” explains Helen. “Just listen to the 
birds - they weren't here before because there was nothing 
for them. Now you can easily hear five or six species at the 
same time, and see red kites and buggards flying overhead.” 


“The place is bugging. We have hares, deer, foxes, voles, 
other smaller animals and plenty of invertebrates - 
and the beginning of all this biodiversity was the trees.” 


Vast benefits 


It’s not just biodiversity that benefits. Planting the right 
tree in the right place can also reduce soil erosion, improve 
water quality, capture carbon, trap pollutants and slow the 
flow of flood water. 


The trees also provide shelter and shade for the native 
cattle that grages some of the Neaves’ land. 


‘It’s amazing how 

quickly animals and 
birds move in once 
you create a home 


for them” 
Helen Neave 


Create your own wildlife haven 


The Trust's MOREwoods scheme is ideal for anyone 
planting half a hectare or more. 


An adviser will contact you to discuss the best species, 
maintenance and how to get results. They'll help design 
your new wood and 
guide your application 
throughout. 
MOREwoods has 
already created more 
than 2,000 hectares of 
woodland and planted 
over two million trees. 
A quality assurance 
scheme guarantees 
every sapling supplied is sourced and grown in the UK. 


“It's rewarding to think we're providing a habitat to species 
that might be struggling a little,” Chris concludes. “Planting 
trees was a shortcut to creating a varied and rich habitat.” 


Funding 


No obligation advice and support is available for eligible 
schemes even if you decide not to plant. The Trust can 
provide generous funding and in some cases can help with 
the planting as well. 


Get in touch with the 
Woodland Trust’s woodland 
creation team for help and 
advice with your planting 
project. Pick up the phone 

or visit the website. Call 
0330 333 5303 or visit 
woodlandtrust.org.uk/plant 


Sy 


WOODLAND 


TRUST 


The Woodland Trust is a registered charity, 
nos. 294344 and SCO38885. 13529 05/19 
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CORNISH 
CRAFT 


By asleepy creek near Falmouth, craftsman Ben Harris 
spends his days building traditional boats, using timber 
he chooses from a nearby woodland 


or traditional boatbuilder Ben 

Harris, there is no better way 

to admire the beauty and 

grandeur of nature than in 

a wooden boat. Describing 
the unique experience of gliding 
through a natural landscape in 
a vessel crafted from natural 
materials, he says, “I think there’s 
something in us that just knows that 
wood is right.” 

Now 41, Ben’s love for trees and 
wood began during his childhood in 
Somerset’s Mendip Hills, where he 
recalls hiding in a huge, hollowed-out 
oak tree and clambering up the 
sweeping limbs ofa great chestnut. 
An inspiring school woodwork 
teacher helped cement his passion. 
“My interests in woodland and 
building have always gone hand in 
hand,” he explains. 

After school, he moved first to the 
Lake District, where he managed 
local woodland, and then to Scotland, 
working in oak framing and 
sawmilling. It was in Scotland that 
he got into sailing, buying himselfa 
wooden Wayfarer. The dinghy was 


Words: Alice Wright Photos: Justin Foulkes 


AO years old so Ben spent a fair 
amount of time fixing it up, sparking 
an interest in how wooden boats 

are made. 

Keen to learn more, he founda 
traditional boat-building course at 
Falmouth Marine School, and in 
2006 moved there with his wife. 

But he left the course after just three 


“‘T think there’s 
something in us 
that just knows 


wood is right” 


months, frustrated at not getting 
enough hands-on experience. Instead, 
Ben decided to teach himself. He 

built a dinghy first, and then a nine- 
metre (30-foot) gaff cutter - asmall to 
medium-sized sailing vessel that was 
historically used as a working boat; 
“That was my real apprenticeship,” he 
explains. After launching his cutter 


Alva in 2011, he then began to take 
on commissions. 

Ben admires the aesthetic of the gaff 
cutter and recently built a seven-metre 
(23-foot) version for a customer in 
Australia, but his work depends on 
customers’ requirements and he will 
consider making any boat as long as it 
has a traditional design and is made of 
wood. Dinghies, with or without sails, 
are something of a staple as they’re 
more affordable. 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS 

Ben builds the boats in his workshop 
ona farmyard at the mouth of 
Restronguet Creek, north of Falmouth 
- one of a cluster of outbuildings used 
by various joiners, furniture makers 
and boatbuilders. The sound of 
electric tools mingles with birdsong, 
while the warm aroma of cows drifts 

in from the barn next door. Inside, 
shelves and racks are crammed with 
tools and materials in a kind of 
organised chaos. An almost-completed 
dinghy is in the middle of the floor, 
waiting to be oiled, while a finished 
dinghy is propped upinonecorner. ©® 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP In Ben’s Restronguet Creek workshop, farmyard aromas blend with the smell of freshly planed wood; each handmade boat 
involves many hours of crafting, sometimes working on your knees; planing needs to be done with precision; boat plans are works of art in themselves 
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Ben’s day varies depending on the 
project in hand. A dinghy develops 
quickly, but when working on a cutter, 
one task - such as planking or riveting 
~ may take several weeks. Then Ben 
will be up early and working late, often 
with apprentices alongside him. 

Whatever the style, building 
a wooden boat involves painstakingly 
fashioning and then fitting together 
many component parts. “Witha 
fibreglass boat you’re basically just 
slapping a load of matting and resin 
into a pre-existing mould and 
that’s your hull made,” says 
Ben. “With a wooden boat, 
you’ve got to build the keels, the 
frames, the planks. Everything 
has to be patterned and 
shaped and assembled and 
fastened and caulked and 
puttied and painted.” 

Although Ben had a strong 
grounding in woodwork, he has 
learned how to do most tasks by simply 
getting on with it. Lofting was one of 
the hardest aspects to master; this is 
the process of drawing up a full-scale 
set of plans for the boat, which Ben 
taught himself. Casting the lead 
ballasts needed for larger boats is 
another challenge. “I think that’s 
probably the tensest moment 
throughout the boat build, because 
it’s hot work and it’s dangerous, and 
it can go wrong.” 


ANOTHER FAMILY MEMBER 


Ben has also continued to learn 
through sailing Alva and making 
improvements to her; this constant 
engagement with a wooden boat is 
part of the attraction. “It’s not just 
something you can shelve and then 
come down to when it’s convenient,” 
he says, comparing wood to fibreglass. 
“That’s part of what makes it such an 
enduring and enjoyable way of life 
with a wooden boat. It’s the care, the 
maintenance, the adaptation.” 

That care and attention means 
wooden boats become intertwined 
with the lives of their owners, and 
almost part of the family. “Certainly 
with my kids they talk about Alva as 


=Ben’s much-loved cutter, Alva 


a 


‘For Ben and his 


daughters, Alva is 
a sanctuary and a 
means of adventure” 


amember of the family, because being 
on board her has cemented so many 
aspects of our relationship as a family.” 
Ben’s daughters, aged eight and 10, 
now live in Glasgow but visit during 
school holidays. While they’re staying, 
Ben downs tools so he can devote his 


ANATOMY OF A BOAT: 
A CLINKER DINGHY 


The process starts with a building table, which 
has moulds or templates made out of wood to 
define the shape of the boat at stations along 
its length. The transom, stem and stern are 
cut, shaped and attached to the building table. 
Then the keel is made, bent on to the mould 
and attached to the stem, stern and transom. 
Once the keel is in place, the planks are 
patterned, shaped and fitted, starting at the 
keel and working down towards the gunwale. 
On this dinghy there are eight planks each side. 
Then the gunwale is fitted, followed by the 
knees, which stiffen the corners of the boat, 
and the inwales - strips of wood along the top 
edge of the hull. Next, the case for the 
centreboard is made and the thwarts, which 
also serve as the seat, are fitted, followed by 
the floors and then the sole boards. 


CRAFT 


time to them, and inevitably many 
days, and nights, are spent on the 
water. Last summer, they sailed Alva 
to Brittany and this year plan to take 
her to the Isles of Scilly. 

For Ben, his daughters and his 
friends, Alva is asanctuary anda 
means of adventure. Countless happy 
times have been spent on board and 
Ben believes that wooden boats have 
a unique ability to absorb something of 
those memories, holding a spirit of the 
encounters they’ve had. That sense of 
the vessel having a life of its own 
returns when Ben describes 
sailing a wooden boat. “The 
sounds they make as they’re 
slicing through the wind and 
the water give you a sense that 
they’re lifting and rising, and 
are excited and energetic about 
the conditions.” 

Of course, part of awooden 
boat’s unique character comes 
from the fact that it’s crafted from 
a material that was once living. Ben 
uses native timber wherever possible, 
sourcing much of it from Tregothnan, 
an estate just a few miles up the Fal 
where he previously worked overseeing 
felling of trees for a project to builda © 


GLOGKWISE FROM TOP LEFT An apprentice works on the latest dinghy in Ben’s workshop, a treasure trove of tools and wood; a well-used caulking 
iron; a crucial part of the process, caulking seals the gaps between each plank to make the boat watertight; Ben checks the plans for a new project 
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FROM LEFT TO RIGHT Sanding each board to perfection; the mark of a beautifully handcrafted Ben Harris boat; Ben enjoys the fruits of his labour 


replica of the Mayflower. Depending 
on the boat, he will generally use oak 
for the skeletal structure and larch for 
the planking, with oak, larch and 
chestnut for the interior. It’s difficult 
to anticipate what he will need ahead 
of acommission, but he has lengths of 
Douglas fir and larch stacked outside 
his workshop, and a load of oak knees 
— naturally curved wood - stored on 
woodland near his home. 

Ben lives in ayurt in a field near the 
village of Gweek and, when not at his 
workshop, he spends time here 
growing vegetables. Whether building 
a boat or tending his garden, he 


TRY SAILING ABOARD 
A WOODEN BOAT 


Classic Sailing in Cornwall offers expeditions 
and taster sessions on classic wooden boats, 
including gaff cutters and luggers. 
classic-sailing.co.uk 


Hunter’s Yard in the Norfolk Broads offers 
sailing with a skipper, allowing novices to take 
the helm. huntersyard.co.uk/sailing-holidays 


Trinity Sailing in Brixham, Devon, owns a fleet 
of historic sailing boats. It works primarily with 
disadvantaged young people but also offers 
sailing holidays. trinitysailing.org 


Glenridding Sailing Centre in the Lake 
District has a fleet of boats, including 
traditional wooden Lune Whammels. 
glenriddingsailingcentre.co.uk 


finds harmony in connecting with 
the natural world to create things 
for his own use, and for others. 
“There’s a great sense that you’re 
creating your own habitat,” he says. 
“You're engaging with your world 
more fully.” 

With such respect for nature, Ben 
is currently considering plans to 
build a schooner that would transport 
cargo under sail, as well as offering 
space for environmental research 
groups. “I want its purpose to have 
some way of giving back to the forests 
and woodlands that have given the 
timber for the boat.” 


This brings us back to the idea of a 
wooden boat as part of a natural cycle, 
that there is completeness to a wooden 
boat that can never be matched by 
the generic fibreglass boats jostling 
in amodern marina. As Ben puts it, 
“There’s so much more life and soul 
and romance in a wooden boat.” @ 


To find out more about Ben’s boatbuilding, 
go to benharrisboats.co.uk 


Alice Wright is a freelance writer 
and journalist who has contributed 
to a variety of national publications. 
She lives in Cornwall with her family. 


Working Sail, based in Penryn, Cornwall, 
provides adventure sailing holidays on its 
pilot cutter Agnes (above), which is a copy 
of a working boat built in 1841. 
workingsail.co.uk 


The Excelsior Trust, based in Suffolk, offers 
sailing holidays on board its historic wooden 
boat, the proceeds of which fund its work 
with disadvantaged youngsters. 
theexcelsiortrust.co.uk 
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They say that location is key when it comes to owning your own holiday home... and it doesn't get 
much better than the beautiful coast & country setting of Oxwich village in Gower. 


lf you are looking for a home away from home, located in stunning countryside, with good 
restaurants & entertainment nearby, then Oxwich may be the ideal place for you and your family to 
own your own getaway by the sea. 


Oxwich is a pretty and quaint village located on the south coast of the world-renowned Gower 
peninsular in Britain’s first designated Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty (AONB) and is located 
just 18 miles to the west of the M4 corridor. 


Here you can find the multi-award-winning Greenways of Gower Premier Leisure Park proudly 
overlooking the magnificent two mile stretch of golden sands of Oxwich and Three Cliffs bays. 


Then, just half a mile up the road via Oxwich Green, the newly acquired Green Meadow Leisure Park 
is the ‘sister-site’ to Greenways of Gower and commands astounding views over the Bristol Channel 
and over the Gower countryside towards Port Eynon to the West. 


Offering spectacular views across open sea, coast and countryside, our family owned and managed 
parks offer some of the best holiday home pitches available on the Gower coast. Feel free to visit us. 
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Tel: 01792 391203 


www.greenwaysleisure.co.uk. 
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here can be few places that are as 
exhilarating to walk through as our 
coastal sand dunes, accompanied 
by the sounds of the tide lapping 
on the shore and the song of 
skylarks. Open horizons draw us to these 
inspirational places shaped by waves and 
wind on the edge of our islands, but look 
down at your feet and you'll find they are 
also home to a beguiling variety of 
wildflowers, insects and birds. 

Towering dunes, sometimes more than 60 
feet tall, begin life as grains of wave-worn sand 
and seashell fragments, blown along the beach 
until they become trapped among plants that 
grow above the strandline, such as the beautiful 
lilac-flowered sea rocket. These embryonic 
dunes would be short-lived without the aid 
of sand couch and marram grass - dune 
builders whose webs of deep, fibrous roots 
bind the sand together while still more grains 
become trapped among their tough leaves 
that grow fast and resist burial. 

The lofty yellow dunes that form shifting 
ridges are among the harshest habitats for 
plant life, but coastal specialists thrive here, 
including sea holly - with its silvery blue, 
spiny leaves - and the trailing stems of sea 
bindweed, whose pink-and-white-striped 
trumpets are reminiscent of seaside 
ice-cream-parlour awnings. 
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©) Aringed plover with 
its one-day-old chick, 
nesting among the 
marram grass 2) Delicate 
pink blooms of sea rocket 
are much loved by bees 
and butterflies &) The 
striking spiny purple-blue 
flowers of sea holly glow 
in the dunes at Godrevy 
Beach in Cornwall 

©) Habitat destruction 
has meant the sand lizard 
is now one of the UK’s 
rarest reptiles 


Walk a little further inland and, as the soft 
sand becomes firmer, the tang of salty air and 
seaweed gives way to the aroma of wild thyme 
underfoot: these are the fixed dunes, often 
encrusted with grey lichen and drought- 
tolerant mosses. Stabilised by a tapestry 
of ground-hugging wildflowers, including 
kidney vetch, biting stonecrop and restharrow, 
and often studded with pyramidal orchids, 
they shimmer with heat haze on a scorching 
summer afternoon. 

It’s hard to imagine a more perfect place to 
picnic than in these sun-drenched, sheltered 
hollows, so settle down amongst grayling and 
common blue butterflies, serenaded by the 
sounds of grasshoppers and stonechats, and 
watch lizards hunting insects. This part of the 
dune system is home to a fascinating array of 
unusual species, including burrowing sand 
wasps that hunt caterpillars and day-flying 
crimson-and-black burnet and cinnabar moths. 

A little further inland lie the damper dune 
slacks, where enough rainwater sometimes 
accumulates to provide shallow breeding pools 
for rare natterjack toads. There are moisture- 
loving floral gems here, too, including the 
exquisite grass of Parnassus, with blooms 
that look as though they have been sculpted 
from the finest porcelain, and exotic marsh 
helleborine orchids. Beyond lies dune scrub, 
often an impenetrable tangle of orange-berried 
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sea buckthorn and fragrant wild roses that 
provide a haven for migrant birds in spring 
and autumn. 

Perhaps the most evocative times to visit are 
at opposite ends of the day. Arrive at dusk to 
listen for the strange rasping croak of 
natterjack toads, and perhaps catch sight ofa 
short-eared owl hunting for voles. Come back 
soon after dawn and you'll find the dew-covered 
sand criss-crossed with tracks of resident 
animals that spend the heat of the day hidden 
from view. Look for footprints of rabbits and 
foxes, the telltale sinuous trail of alizard 
dragging its tail in the sand and the tiny tracks 
left by beetles struggling to maintain a foothold 
on unstable slopes. The imagination can 
reconstruct little dramas that must occur here 
during the intervening hours of darkness. 


PRESERVING VULNERABLE HABITATS 


There are dune systems within easy reach 
along much of our coastline. They are among 
the few remaining genuinely natural habitats in 
Britain, but are vulnerable to a variety of 
threats. The most insidious is climate change, 
because rising sea levels combined with storm 
surges can undermine the seaward side of 
dunes overnight, sweeping away hundreds of 
tons of sand. 

Yellow dune ‘blowouts’, usually caused by loss 
of marram grass - either through natural © 
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SAND DUNES 


BRITAIN’S WILDEST SAND DUNES 


LINDISFARNE NATIONAL NATURE 
RESERVE, Northumberland 

Dune slacks are home to 11 species of 
orchid, including the unique Lindisfarne 
helleborine. Take care to check safe 
times for crossing the tidal sands. 
lindisfarne.org.uk/general/pdf/ 
NNRLindisfarneLeaflet.pdf 


BRAUNTON BURROWS, North Devon 
The second-largest sand dune system in 
the UK (above), covering 1,000 hectares 
with all stages of dune development. 
Home to 33 species of butterfly and 
470 species of flowering plant. christie 
estates.co.uk/braunton-burrows/ 


HOLKHAM NATIONAL NATURE 
RESERVE, North Norfolk 

There are natterjack toads here; it’s 
also an important breeding location for 
little terns and ringed plovers, nesting 
close to the strandline. Look for 
grayling butterflies and sand wasps in 
the fixed dunes. holkham.co.uk/ 
nature-reserve-beach/nature- 
reserve/dunes 


KENFIG NATIONAL NATURE 
RESERVE, Glamorgan, South Wales 

An orchid-enthusiast’s delight, with 
species that include pyramidal orchids, 
marsh helleborines and autumn 
lady’s-tresses. The dunes also support 
some rare fungi, including winter 
stalkball - like a puffball fungus on a 
stalk. first-nature.com/waleswildlife/ 
e-nnr-kenfig.php 


FORVIE NATIONAL NATURE 
RESERVE, Aberdeenshire, Scotland 

One thousand hectares of dunes on the 
edge of the North Sea, hosting a large 
breeding population of sandwich terns. 
Dunes grade into flowery coastal 
heathland teeming with insects. 
nature.scot/enjoying-outdoors/ 
scotlands-national-nature-reserves/ 
forvie-national-nature-reserve 


PORTSTEWART STRAND, 
Londonderry, Northern Ireland 

Some of Northern Ireland’s tallest 
dunes on the edge of the Bann River 
estuary. Rabbit-grazed fixed dunes 
covered in a tapestry of bird’s foot 
trefoil, wild thyme and dune pansies, 
with pyramidal and bee orchids. 
walkni.com/walks/385/portstewart- 
strand-sand-dune-estuary-trail 


EAST HEAD, West Wittering, Sussex 
Ringed plovers nest just above the sand 
dunes and skylarks breed among the 
marram grass in this dune system on 
the edge of Chichester Harbour. 
nationaltrust.org.uk/east-head 


SANDWICH AND PEGWELL BAY 
NATIONAL NATURE RESERVE, Kent 
Kent Wildlife Trust’s largest reserve. A 
mosaic of coastal habitats that include 
sand dunes with sea holly, and fixed 
dunes that host rare lizard orchids 

and fragrant evening primrose. 
kentwildlifetrust.org.uk/nature- 
reserves/sandwich-and-pegwell-bay 


Photos: Alamy, Naturepl.com 
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ABOVE Wooden boardwalks help protect the wildflowers 
and diverse wildlife at Braunton Burrows in North Devon 


causes or the pressure of hundreds of people 
who flock here on summer days - are the result 
of wind scouring away sand that’s no longer 
stabilised by plant roots. It’s so tempting to 
‘dune surf’ down the loose sand on the steep 
seaward-side slopes of high dunes, but this can 
be all that is needed to open it up to scouring 
winds that can whisk away what nature has 
taken many decades to build, burying the rich 
fixed-dune biodiversity. Carefully managed 
replanting of marram can restore the damage, 
but it is avery slow process. 

There is pressure on dunes from the 
landward side, too. This can come from 
agricultural run-off and pesticide 
contamination, while invasive dune scrub 
sometimes needs to be kept in check by 
carefully managed grazing. In some places, 
conifer forestry has encroached on to the fringe 
of dune systems. But perhaps the biggest 
threat from this direction comes from land- 
hungry developers in the leisure industry, who 
see coastal dune systems as prime locations 
for caravan sites and new golf courses. 

The golden rule for visiting sand dunes is to 
stick to obvious footpaths or boardwalks that 
have been built across popular locations to 
minimise the erosive impact of passing feet. 
Pay heed, too, to signs warning visitors away 
from particularly sensitive areas, where 
marram grass replanting has taken place or 
where seabirds are nesting. Some of our rarest 
breeding birds, such as the little tern and 
ringed plover, nest along dune edges just 
inland from the strandline; this is their home, 
and an inconsiderate walker or a dog that 
isn’t under control can ruin their chances 
of nesting successfully. @ 


Phil Gates taught biology at 
| Durham University and writes for 
WW! The Guardian's Country Diary column. 


@ SAND LIZARD Lacerta agilis 

One of our rarest and most beautiful 
reptiles, it digs narrow tunnels in dunes 
for winter hibernation. The flanks of 
courting males turn bright green in spring. 
It buries its eggs in sand, in sheltered dune 
hollows, where the eggs depend on the 
sun’s warmth for incubation. 


(2) AUTUMN LADY’S-TRESSES 
Spiranthes spiralis 

The last native orchid to flower, and 
unmistakable with its six-inch-tall spikes 
of white florets twisted in a spiral, like 
braided hair. It cannot survive competition 
from tall grasses, so look for it in the short, 
flowery turf in fixed dunes. 


3) STONEGHAT Saxicola rubicola 

This robin-sized bird likes to perch on the 
highest bushes in the dunes, flicking its 
wings then darting down to the ground to 
catch insects. It sometimes nests in the 
protection of prickly gorse bushes in the 
dune scrub. Its call sounds like two stones 
being tapped together. 


SANDDUNEFIELDGUIDE 


@ MARRAM GRASS Ammophila arenaria 
Its mass of fibrous roots can grow many 
feet deep, stabilising the sand in yellow 
dunes. The tough, spikey foliage traps 
windblown sand, building dunes. During 
the driest periods, the leaves roll up, 
preventing water loss from pores on their 
upper surface. 


@ SEA ROCKET Cakile maritima 
Produces seeds in buoyant pods that act 
as lifeboats and are carried by sea 
currents, then wash up to germinate on 
the strandline. Fleshy leaves and masses 
of lilac flowers attract bees and butterflies, 
while the plant traps windblown sand and 
begins building dunes. 


6 ] BITING STONECROP Sedum acre 
Carpets patches of fixed dunes, where its 
small, succulent leaves allow it to store 
water and survive drought. Broken, leafy 
fragments can quickly regenerate into 
new plants. The plant sometimes blooms 
in such profusion that it disappears under 
a layer of star-shaped yellow flowers. 
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@) HOUND’S-TONGUE 
Cynoglossum officinale 

A tall, hoary-leaved biennial, often 
growing in the fixed dunes. Flowers the 
colour of dried blood are often described 
as smelling of mice, although Richard 
Mabey likened their aroma to roasted 
peanuts. Its hooked seeds are dispersed 
in rabbit fur. 


€) PYRAMIDAL ORCHID 

Anacamptis pyramidalis 

With its densely-packed pyramids of pink 
flowers, young inflorescences resemble 
small strawberry ice-cream cones. Most 
commonly found between marram and 
lyme grass, where yellow and fixed dunes 
merge. Flowers have long, slender nectar 
spurs and a slightly foxy scent at dusk, 
attracting long-tongued moth pollinators. 
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©} GRAYLING BUTTERFLY 
Hipparchia semele 

Our largest brown butterfly, but 
surprisingly difficult to spot when it 
settles and quickly closes its wings, 
thanks to the cryptic colouring of its 
undersides. The caterpillars feed on 
various grasses, including marram. 


@sanp WASP Ammophila sabulosa 
Hunts caterpillars, which it paralyses then 
carries back to its nest hole excavated in 
the sand to feed its developing larva when 
it hatches. The wasp temporarily closes 
the nest tunnel until fully provisioned 
with prey, then seals it with mud. 


ALSO ILLUSTRATED: 
QDRINGED PLOVER 


Charadrius hiaticula 
@LITTLE TERN 
Sternula albifrons 
@)SEA HOLLY 
Eryngium maritimum 
@) COMMON BLUE 
Polyommatus icarus 
@ BURNET ROSE 
Rosa spinosissima 
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(@NATTERJACK TOAD 
Bufo calamita 

(SEA BUCKTHORN 
Hippophae rhamnoides 
(GRASS OF PARNASSUS 
Parnassia palustris 


(f\) UNHCR 


\ 
S~ TheUN Refugee Agency 


JNHCR/Oli Cohen 
" 


...in the chaos of the attack on her village in South Sudan, 12-year-old Anna 
lost her parents. She hasn’t seen them since. After a perilous journey through 
a war zone, where she was at risk of abduction and exploitation, and had little “ 

food or water, she became desperately weak and ill with fever, headaches and Yo U i g ift of £75 
hunger. Eventually, Anna reached UNHCR in Ethiopia. She is now under our 


protection and safe, but many more lost and orphaned refugee children from provides a Child Rescue Kit 
countries torn apart by war and disaster urgently need your support. 


containing: emergency nutrition, 


There are over 170,000 children like Anna from countries like South Sudan, 
Myanmar, Venezuela and Syria who have arrived at our camps without their water, medicine, clothes, shoes, 


arents and are in desperate need of support. : B 
P P PP toiletries and a blanket. 


You can help ensure no lost, separated or orphaned child has to face the 
trauma and fear of being a refugee on their own. 


Give now at unhcr.org/child or call O800 029 3883 
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Please tell us if you are happy to hear 
Yes, | will help show lost and orphaned children they are not alone [iiiaaiaaeaae 
By email By phone 


Please accept my gift of: [ ]£75 [_]£150 [] £225 Mychoice fff | We will use your details to process your 


donation and to keep you up to date with 
our work, fundraising activities and other 


Please debit my: Visa MasterCard Maestro Title First name Aventis. YOU Can TeAdimOra about how 
Card no. . | Maestro only iaerneine we use your data in our Privacy Policy 
| | | | | | | | www.unhcr.org/uk/privacy-policy. You 
Valid from Expiry date Issue number Address can opt out of any communications at any 
a / time by emailing supportercare@unhcr.org 
Maestro only ao Postcode or by calling 0800 029 3883 
ee BCPAGD19A Thank you 
| enclose a cheque or postal order made payable to UNHCR one 
Please post urgently to: Freepost UNHCR. You do not need a stamp. (fay) UNHCR 
p gently p P yee The UN Refugee Agency 


Photo: The Bridlington Sailing Coble Preservation Society 
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THE SAILING COBLE IS FIGHTING AGAINST EXTINCTION 


nyone looking out 
to sea along the 
shoreline of 
Bridlington Bay in 
Yorkshire’s East 
Riding during the last 
weekend of July is, weather 
permitting, in fora 
spectacular nostalgic treat: 
the sight of the largest fleet 
of sailing cobles in living 
memory - more than a dozen 
of them - dancing in the waves. 

For many centuries, scores of 
these hardy little inshore fishing 
boats were stationed along 
England’s north-east coast from 
the Humber to the Scottish 
border. With their flat bottoms, 
they could be beach-launched, 
while their high bows helped 
protect them from angry seas. 
Gradually, sails were replaced by 
engines, bigger boats took over 
much of the fishing and now the 
coble is slowly sailing into 
maritime history. 

Just a handful of working 
cobles survive. Two of them, 
Summer Rose and Prosperity, 
are operated by cousins Richard 
and Mike Emmerson froma 
steep beach at Flamborough 
Head, the northern tip of 
Bridlington Bay. “Years ago, 
boats were pushed down into 
the sea here, but it was heavy 
work,” Mike told me. 

“We have a tractor to do it now 
and, if conditions are right, we 
spend the mornings out tending 
to our crab and lobster pots. 
Our fish quota is so low - only 
300kg a year - that it’s not 
worth contemplating. We should 
be given more because boats 
our size aren’t capable of wiping 
out any species.” 
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John retains strong childhood memories of watching 
fishermen unload their cobles in Bridlington Harbour 


“Those trademark red 
sails won’t be allowed to 
vanish into the sunset” 


In the afternoons, especially 
during the holiday season, their 
motor-powered, nine-metre- 
long vessels take passengers 
on fishing and birdwatching 
trips. The cousins are both 
nearing 60 and have been 
fishing all their working lives. 
“When we’ve gone, that could be 
the end for cobles here,” says 
Mike. “It’s an awkward place to 
launch from and you can’t live 
on sentimentality.” 


LIVING MEMORY 

When | was a boy, many of our 
family summer holidays were 
spent in Bridlington (or ‘Brid’ as 
everyone called it) and I loved 
walking with my dad along the 


harbourside to watch the coble 
fishermen unload catches from 
their open boats. Memories 
came flooding back when I went 
there to make a film for 
Countryfile about the recent 
revival of sailing cobles. 

These days, Bridlington is 
home to around 30 commercial 
keel boats. Thanks to local 
enthusiasts, though, the 
harbour also has seven cobles, 
all powered by sail, that have 
either been restored or built 
from new. I helped John 
Clarkson put the finishing 
touches to his latest, Free Spirit. 

“When it goes into the water, 
you think: ‘If it’s looked after, it’ll 
be here for 100 years’,” he told 
me. “We coat the sails witha 
mixture of oak-bark, linseed oil 
and ochre to keep them strong 
and to give them their 
distinctive red colour. It takes a 
while to get it off your hands!” 

John and I joined members 
of Bridlington Sailing Coble 
Preservation Society for an 
exhilarating spin round the bay 
in what felt like a preview of this 
month’s festival, when Brid’s 
cobles will be joined by half-a- 
dozen others from as far away 
as Henley-on-Thames. 

“These beautiful, traditional 
craft once again sail out of the 
harbour,” said Paul Arro, one 
of the organisers. “Bridlington 
has become the sailing coble 
capital of Great Britain.” And 
no way will the town allow 
those trademark red sails to 
vanish into the sunset. 


boas Watch John on 
one Countryfile, Sunday 
evenings on BBC One. 
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BBC Countryfile Magazine is joining forces with The Outdoor Guide, Keep Britain 
Tidy, the RSPCA and many others to launch the Litter Heroes Campaign. It's 
easy to get involved and makes a massive difference to your local area - and 
you. 50 why not help clean up the countryside, make friends and get fit? 


Words: Fergus Collins Photos: Oliver Edwards 


t becomes addictive. Scanning the pebbly 

expanses for alien materials to grab 

and put in my litter bag, I find a plastic 

bottle, sweet wrappers, innumerable 

plastic sticks from cotton-wool buds, 
cigarette filters, crisp packets and enough 
polystyrene fragments to float a battleship. 

Ilook along the line of my fellow litter-pickers 
from BBC Countryfile Magazine, sweeping this 
beach in Clevedon in North Somerset, and am 
impelled to show off my finds. As we compare 
hauls, I’m envious of the sheet of bubble wrap 
and energy-drink cans collected by one 
colleague. Our litter-picking day is becoming 
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competitive. More seasoned pickers from the 
Clevedon Pier and Heritage Trust and the local 
community seem to have really got their eye in 
and are finding tiny bits of plastic in the areal 
thought I’d just swept clear. I need to up my 
game. But when I pass a local walking her 
toddlers on the seafront and she thanks me 
profusely for cleaning “our beach”, I do feel like 
a litter hero. 

In May, the BBC Countryfile Magazine team 
joined forces with Clevedon Pier and Heritage 
Trust and litter-pickers from the local 
community to start our journey to become 
litter heroes. Litter and pollution are subjects 


CLOCKWISE FROM 
ABOVE The BBC 
Countryfile Magazine 
team and local 
volunteers fan out to 
pick Clevedon beach 
clean; large hunks of 
polystyrene were too big 
for our cotton bags; 
Carys found bubble wrap 
tangled up in seaweed; 
cotton buds and sweet 
wrappers were found 
hidden under pebbles 
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we’ve covered many times in these pages and 
it’s the one issue we receive most emails and 
letters about. 

Litter is a depressing problem in our towns, 
cities and countryside - and it’s a growing one. 
Most of us love our wild coasts and beautiful 
landscapes, but so often they are blighted by 
thoughtlessly discarded plastic bottles, cans, 
dog-poo bags and even piles of fly-tipping. 
The hedgerows of mid-Wales are becoming 
as well known for their microwaves as they 
are for redstarts. 

But it’s not just the eyesore. Litter, especially 
plastic, isa menace to wildlife and our own 
health (think dog-poo bags). The RSPCA 
reports 7,000 incidents every year of animals 
becoming ill through eating or becoming 
trapped in bits of plastic. Many of our beaches 
are strewn with rubbish either jettisoned from 
boats or flushed into the sea through the sewer 
system. Turtles, fish and seabird chicks have 
been found suffocated with microplastic, and 
some seabird nests - especially those of 
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Around 


122 tons 


of cigarette butts 
and cigarette- 
related litter is 
dropped every day 
across the UK 


items of litter 

are found per 
100 metres 
of beach on 


average 


TIPS FOR A SAFE 
LITTER-PICKING 
ADVENTURE 

Don’t pick up needles. 
Use strong gloves and/or 
a litter grabber. 

Apply sun cream before 
you start (a couple of 

us were burnt on our 
beach adventure). 

If picking on a beach, 
remember the tides - 
never endanger yourself. 
Large pieces of litter can 
become waterlogged 
and surprisingly heavy. 
Be careful lifting pieces 
of metal etc (we 
struggled with a wheel 
that had become filled 
with silt and stones). 


gannets - are increasingly constructed from 
dangerous man-made waste rather than 
natural materials. I’ve seen streams near 
Bristol choked with plastic bags and cans. 

In addition, an area degraded by rubbish 
becomes less visited, footpaths become 
neglected and, says Campaign to Protect 
Rural England (CPRE), can lead to the land 
being bought for development. 


WONDERFUL COMMUNITY 
So when The Outdoor Guide and Julia 
Bradbury got in touch to ask whether we would 
like to join a campaign to help tackle the 
problem, we jumped at the chance (for a full list 
of partners, see page 4.9). Julia says “We are 
excited to be working with BBC Countryfile 
Magazine and other passionate partners to 
share the inspirational stories from this 
wonderful community of litter heroes.” 

The idea is simple: those of us who love 
walking and exploring the countryside are the 
ones best placed to take care of it. Wecan’t © 


AT 


CLOCKWISE FROM 
ABOVE Group effort was 
required to roll a heavy 
silt-packed tyre off the 
beach; sadly, plenty of 
cans and pieces of 
single-use plastic were 
found; wet wipes were 
high on the tally of items; 
metres of fishing wire 
wrapped in seaweed 
needed untangling 
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rely on councils and other organisations to 
clear our footpaths and beaches - they don’t 
have the financial resources. And the 
government-led public service campaigns of 
my youth are no longer (who remembers “Don’t 
be alitterbug!”?). 

Allison Ogden-Newton, CEO of Keep Britain 
Tidy, says: “Any litter dropped in a place of 
natural beauty is a problem - it shines like a 
beacon as something unnatural, and begs the 
question ‘Who is going to pick it up?’ That’s why 
we are delighted that The Outdoor Guide is 
reaching out to its networks and offering handy 
bags so people can collect litter when they out 
walking in remote locations.” 

As Julia Bradbury says: “These bags are 
lightweight and washable, just keep them in 
your rucksack, so no matter where you walk you 
can become a litter hero!” Sign up by following 
the instructions opposite. 

If you’re like me, you'll have a regular local 
walking route. Mine takes me through a field 
and woodland to the River Usk on the edge of 
Abergavenny. It’s popular with many townsfolk, 
some of whom drop cans, bottles and sweet 
wrappers. I’ve been picking up litter here for a 
year now andat first it was grim. But over time 


I’ve removed most of the detritus and now it 
feels so much wilder and more beautiful. I’ve 
made a difference and | feel really good about it. 
And it’s the latter sense that really came 
through on our day in Clevedon. With 
volunteers from the town and members of 
Clevedon Pier and Heritage Trust, we quickly 
began working as a team. The very act of 
working together quickly dispelled any 
shyness (I failed my O level in small talk!) and it 
was really interesting to hear about the litter 
and pollution issues in the town. Some very 
curious items have been washed up on the 
beach there - many that are unmentionable 
in a family magazine. 


THE POWER OF COMMUNITY 


I met Denise (aka Den), who runs a Facebook 
group for the town and tries to help people deal 
with local issues, and Phil Curme, the chairman 
of the trust, whose role takes him from dealing 
with multi-million-pound lottery grants to 
rolling car tyres out of the estuary mud. Phil 
revealed how the trust had been so successful 
in engaging the local community that they had 
made the historic pier financially viable (with a 
new café and visitor centre). And now they 
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could turn their attention to the beaches and 


seafront — a powerful force for good in the town. 


After we’d cleared three small beaches, Fran 
and Tony from the Trust led us toa skate park 
on the seafront. This was full of cigarette butts 
(which have plastic in them), cans, plastic 
bottles, broken glass and chewing gum. In 
around 15 minutes, we had completely cleaned 
it, giving a real sense of achievement. 

At the end of about four hours of picking, we 
all felt we’d had a good workout, plenty of fresh 
air and even made a few new friends. Better 
still, we felt we’d given something back to the 
countryside we love and write about. And we'll 
be setting off again to clear up corners of 
Bristol in the near future. 

So if you feel inspired to become part of the 
litter hero movement, now’s your chance. As 
Julia says: “It is up to us all to make a change in 
our lives, and by keeping our footpaths clean 
and litter-free everyone can do their bit 
without having to make big changes.” @ 


A special thanks to Abbie Edbrooke, Heritage 
and Outreach Officer at Clevedon Pier and 
Heritage Trust, for helping to organise our 
litter-picking day at Clevedon. 
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Sign up to become a #litterhero today and receive your 
special litter-picking bag for just the cost of postage and 
packaging (£2.75 mainland UK). The lightweight tote 
bag is made from 100% natural cotton. 

Either follow this link to The Outdoor Guide website: 
theoutdoorguide.co.uk/product/litterhero. 
Or send your name, address and a cheque for £2.75 
made out to The Outdoor Guide, to: 
The Outdoor Guide, PO Box 71931, London, NW2 9RA. 
Your data will be processed in accordance with their 
Privacy Policy only for the purpose of posting the bag. 
theoutdoorguide.co.uk/privacy-policy 


YOUR PHOTOS! 
We'd love to see litter heroes at work in the countryside. 
Share your photos on social media using #litterheroes 
or email images to us at editor@countryfile.com 

And tell us about your experiences: when litter- 
picking, what do you find the most of? What is the 
weirdest thing you've found when litter-picking? Email 
us at editor@countryfile.com with your pictures and 
stories and we'll print the best. 
OUR LITTER HERO | 
Julia Bradbury; The Outdoor Guide; HF Holidays; Keep 
Britain Tidy; Camping and Caravanning Club; Outwell, 
Robens; EasyCamp, RSPCA; Premier Paper Group; 
Cotswold Outdoor; Coffee Notes 
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TERMS AND C ITIONS 

This is a campaign organised by The Outdoor Guide. The bags will be sent out by a 
representative of The Outdoor Guide to all who provide a valid email and mailing 
address. The order page opens at 12:0lam GMT on 20 June 2019, Bags are available 
to anyone aged 16 or over in the UK. This offer is subject to availability and will only 
continue while stocks last. The order page will close at 1:59pm on 31 December 2019. 

The Companies involved in promoting the campaign and who are passionate 
about the cause are: Julia Bradbury, BBC Countryfile Magazine, HF Holidays, The 
Outdoor Guide, Camping and Caravanning Club, Keep Britain Tidy, Premier Paper 
Group, Outwell, Robens, EasyCamp, Cotswold Outdoor, RSPCA and Coffee Notes. 

Only one order per person allowed. Orders will not be accepted via agents, third 
parties or in bulk. There is no cash alternative. 

The Companies are not responsible for contacting or forwarding a bag to 
customers who provide unclear or incomplete information or for orders lost, 
misdirected, delayed or destroyed. 

Any photos shared on social media using the hashtag #LitterHeroes may be 
used on the Companies’ websites and social media and in print. 

Your email address is not sold to any third party. The email addresses of entrants 
will only be used for administering the campaign by The Outdoor Guide. 

You will be given the option of opting in for marketing emails if you want to receive 
any promotions and offers from BBC Countryfile Magazine and/or The Outdoor Guide. 


seaside 
classic 


Lazy days at the beach just wouldnt be the 
same without one. Rosanna Morris traces 
the unfolding history of the deckchair, and meets 
the last English maker of a much-loved design 


rranged in rows along 

the sand, their striped 

canvasses catching the sea 

breeze like a ship’s sail in 

the wind, deckchairs were 
a British seaside staple between 
1900 and the 1960s. When the 
deckchair attendants unfolded 
them in their thousands every 
April on beaches from Blackpool 
to Bexhill-on-Sea, Margate to 
Morecambe, people knew warmer 
days beckoned, along with some 
well-earned time off. This simple 
folding chair became an enduring 
symbol of the British summer. 

While the history of the folding chair 
can be traced back to ancient Egypt 
and China, the deckchair as we know 
it dates to the mid-19th century, when 
inventors in both the United States 
and Britain took out patents for them. 
Several companies designed theirs for 
colonial officers in the British Army to 
put their feet up when in the far-off 
reaches of India, while steamer chairs 
~ hardwood sun loungers with cane or 
slatted seats that folded easily for 
storage - were used from around 1890 
on the sun decks of steam passenger 
ships, along with smaller folding chairs 
with a striped canvas seat. 
It’s believed these portable chairs 

made the jump from ships to beaches 
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around 1898, when a gentleman and his 
family holidaying in Margate were 
spotted sitting on strange new chairs. 
When visitors and local businessmen 
enquired about them, he explained 
he’d had the chairs made for journeys 
on board ships. In light of this interest, 
the entrepreneur subsequently 
arranged for more to be manufactured 
and sold them for use on the beach. 
Until then, visitors had sat on the 
sand or borrowed old dining chairs 
from locals’ houses. This new 
furniture, though, was designed 
especially for sitting back and looking 
out to sea, and due to its origins on 
board ships, eventually became 
known as the deckchair (or chaise 
transatlantique in French). 


At the same time, the idea of seaside 
resorts was gathering momentum. 
No longer were summer jaunts the 
preserve of the rich, thanks to the 
Industrial Revolution providing the 
middle and working classes with an 
affordable way to travel from the city 
to the coast: the railway. 

Thousands upon thousands 
crammed into rail carriages, lured 
to hotspots such as Paignton, 
Woolacombe, Barry and Clacton-on- 
Sea by rail company advertising 
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DECKCHAIRS 


Never mind the French Riviera - the Marseille- 
born actress Gaby Deslys tries out this very 
English invention on Brighton beach in 1916 


ol 


Photo: Topfoto 
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Showing the enormous popularity of 
Britain’s seaside resorts at their peak, the 
beach at high-summer Margate is packed to 
the rafters in August 1935 R!GHT The masses 
were enticed to the coast by beautiful posters 
commissioned by railway companies 


posters sporting striking images 
of the deckchair. 

The seaside now had its own 
distinctive furniture in both nautical 
stripes and plain dark green - and 
there was money to be made from it. 
One Mrs Rose E Osborn of 
Birmingham introduced the hire of 
deckchairs on the sands in a number 
of seaside resorts and, in 1914, she 
applied to the Blackpool Corporation 
for permission to introduce a similar 
service on the town’s beaches. She 
made so much money that the 
corporation bought her out in 1921. 

Over the ensuing years, business 
boomed; on one day alone in August 
1957, 66,580 deckchairs were hired out 
on Blackpool beach. Deckchairs didn’t 
stick to the beach either; they could be 
found on promenades, piers, in parks, 
poolside at the local lido and, 
eventually, in private gardens. 

And then came the package holiday, 
sounding the death knell for seaside 
towns and deckchair businesses. 
Railways and lidos soon followed suit. 
On 5 May 1962, the first fare-paying 
flight of new British airline Euravia 
took off from Manchester Ringway 
Airport, full of working-class families 
heading for the Spanish island of 
Mallorca. It began a trend for package 
deals to Malaga and Benidorm, rather 
than Margate and Brighton. 


Its simple design hasn’t changed in more than 
acentury, and it’s this timeless appeal, coupled 
with what it has come to represent over the 
decades - lazy days with toes in the sand, 
sunshine and ice creams - that means the 
British love affair with the deckchair remains 
strong. “I think they are geometrically perfect,” 
says Stephen Davies of Southsea Deckchairs. 
“They have beautiful simplicity and this 
physical beauty is surpassed by what they 
represent. They are a positive symbol - what 
society needs.” 
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THE FAMILY RESORT OF PICTURESQUE 


“On one day in 
August 1957, 
66,580 
deeckchairs were 
hired out on 
Blackpool beach 


While deckchairs can still be hired 
on UK beaches today, there are far 
fewer. In the 1980s, councils sold off 
their deckchair stock or didn’t replace 
them, and makers such as Yeo 
Brothers of Somerset and Geebro of 
East Sussex ceased production. In fact, 


Stephen isn’t alone in his admiration. There 
are many companies around today that offer 
a deckchair hire service, but not at the beach. 
Highly photogenic, they’re hired in their dozens 
for garden parties, weddings, festivals, photo 
shoots, concerts and pop-up cinemas. 

“The deckchair transcends class,” Stephen 
adds. “You may think of it as working class 
with someone in a cloth cap on the beach, but 
you'll also find it in manor houses and tea 
gardens. It permeates every class in society. 
It is also incredibly comfortable.” 
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DECKCHAIRS 


Blackpool no longer has deckchairs; 
they were considered too ‘cloth-cap’ 
and out of date, and the last 6,000 
were sold in 2014. 


Stephen Davies, however, has always 
loved deckchairs and is keeping the 
British icon alive today. In 1981, he 
began work as a deckchair attendant 
for asummer job at his home in 
Southsea, Hampshire, and enjoyed it 
so much he took over the concession 
from the council in 1987. He rented out 
1,000 deckchairs; in their 1960s 
heyday, Southsea had 28,000. Unfazed 
by their decline, he started making 
them in 199] and is now the last 
deckchair manufacturer in the UK. 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP Olympic-themed deckchairs on display in Weymouth in 2012; 
deckchair entrepreneur Stephen Davies on the beach; and hard at work in his workshop 


“T absolutely loved it,” he says. “I didn’t 
want to do anything else.” 

He bought the council’s pre-war 
1930s deckchair-making machines, 
rented a barn near the beach and, 
despite no woodworking experience, 
had a go. “It took me three weeks to 
make the first deckchair. I worked 
12 hours a day. I nearly gave up as 


new markets for the furniture. As well 
as supplying councils and private 
deckchair concessions in seaside 
towns, they also send them to parks, 
hotels, stately homes, the National 
Trust, Butlins, and events such as 

Hay Festival. They even export to 
Scandinavia and South Korea, and 
once had an order from the South Pole. 


Icouldn’t crack Business keeps on 
the perfect joint 66 e growing. “I love 
Iwanted.” The deckchair going up to London 
It was a gradual, Ms _ and seeing them in 
painful process, but is deep in th e the Royal Parks,” 

ll h hen. 
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worked. He then Tad °° out of date, the 
toured seaside British Pp cop le deckchair’s appeal is 
towns to sell his evergreen. Maybe 


version of the deckchair. Exeter 
ordered 200, Torbay took 1,100 and 
Plymouth 50. 

He’s encountered a few wobbles over 
the last 25 years, but today he and his 
wife Roma produce more than 10,000 
chairs ayear in arange of more than 
200 designs. The most popular are 
still the traditional striped affairs. 

Southsea Deckchairs thrives today 
because Stephen and Roma have found 


it’s nostalgia for the halcyon days of the 
British summer holiday; perhaps it’s 
down to its aesthetically pleasing 
dimensions. Stephen suggests it’s the 
chair’s feelgood factor. “The deckchair 
is deep in the psyche of the British 
people. They have a positive meaning. 
When | used to set up the deckchairs 
on the seafront, I would hear people 
say ‘Ooh look, the deckchairs are 
coming out again...” @ 
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coast where you can hire a 
deckchair for the day. 


BEER, DEVON 

This steep pebble beach (above) in a small, 
sheltered cove in the village of Beer on 

the South Devon coast has cafés, beach 
huts and boats as well as deckchairs. 
01395 517528, eastdevon.gov.uk 


Backed by a promenade lined with 
Victorian hotels, the pebble and shingle 
beaches at Eastbourne have that classic 
British-seaside-resort feel. 


01323 410611, visiteastbourne.com 


STEEPHILL COVE, ISLE OF WIGH 
This secluded beach, just south of Ventnor, 
can only be reached by foot and is framed 
by cottage gardens. Many visitors hire a 
deckchair to sit back and enjoy a crab pasty. 


visitisleofwight.co.uk 


WHITESANDS, PEMBROKESHIRI 

Not a place where you'd usually expect to 
find deckchairs, but this sandy surfing 
beach near St Davids has them for hire 
alongside surfboards. 

01437 720692 


SALTBURN-BY-THE-SEA, 
This Victorian seaside resort, complete with 
pier and gardens, has deckchairs and 
windbreaks for hire at the local surf school. 


07587 006639, saltburn-surf.co.uk 


Rosanna Morris is a freelance 
journalist who writes about 

the countryside, art, interiors, 
food, travel and gardens. 
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TACKLING 
CLIMATE CHANGE 
ONE STEP AT A TIME 


Climate change poses the greatest threat to our wildlife and 
countryside — one of the ways we can best cut the emissions 

that cause climate change is through green energy. Switch your 
electricity and gas to Ecotricity and help join the green revolution 


“Your energy shouldn't cost the 
earth, but it can help save it” 


the way energy is made and used for over Bedfordshire in 2016 that. generates around two 

20 years. We introduced green energy to the million units (kWhs) of green electricity from the wind. 
world in 1995. We built our first windmill in 1996. That's over half the RSPB's total electricity needs! 
And we introduced green gas to the UK in 2010. 


a y F t Ecotricity we’ve been on a mission to change RSPB — We built a windmill at the RSPB HQ in 
b / \ 


English Heritage — We funded an Energy Manager 
We've never strayed from our principles and we who is responsible for making all English Heritage 
reinvest our profits back into building renewable sites more sustainable, reducing carbon emissions 
energy sources. We use the money from our customers’ and introducing environmental saving. 
energy bills to build new sources of green energy, such 
as wind and sunmills. We call it turning ‘bills into mills’. 
We're proud to be partnering with BBC Countryfile Join Ecotricity and get a year’s free 


Magazine and BBC Wildlife Magazine, helping them subscription to BBC Wildlife Magazine, 
switch their plastic wrapper to a paper alternative. tur ESS 


But that’s not all we do - we've formed partnerships Visit ecotricity.co.uk/countryfile 


with many organisations over the years, working 
with some of the largest charities in the country. or call 0808 123 0123 


We've made big strides fighting climate change in 


the UK with our partners; here are two examples: ecotricity 
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EASY RIDERS 


The craze for stand-up paddleboarding is sweeping the UK's shores. 


But where did the sport originate, and what's it like? First-time 
paddleboarder Julie Brominicks provides the answers 


Photos: Dan Struthers 


eaweed waves below as I glide 

across the glassy surface of 

the Menai Strait, while an 

egret shifts its position on 

a barnacled rock. There’s 
something about the combination 
of watery tranquillity and the 
concentration required to stay 
vertical that makes stand-up 
paddleboarding a particularly 
mindful pursuit. 

SUP, as it’s also known, is the fastest- 

growing watersport in the world and 


the UK is no exception. From African 
warriors to Peruvian fishermen, Tel 
Aviv lifeguards and East Anglian 
rush-gatherers, people have been 
paddling some kind of craft while 
standing up for millennia, although the 
exact origin of today’s sport is hard to 
define. It’s generally believed to have 
evolved in Hawaii in the 1940s, when 
surfers such as Duke Kahanamoku 
powered their longboards into big 
waves using paddles. They influenced 
later surfers, such as Pops Ah Choy, 
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whose sons took up paddleboarding 
so they could keep Ah Choy’s surf 
students’ cigarettes dry. A pivotal 
moment came when Californian 
big-wave surfer Laird Hamilton 
ordered a custom-crafted paddle in 
2001. After being photographed with 
an American flag flying from it a year 
later, on 11 September, SUP - as we 
know it today - took off big time. 


Paddleboarding in the UK 

was also pioneered by 

surfers, eager for action 

when the sea was flat. Now 
everyone’s doing it. Paul 

Simmons of watersports 
distributors Tushingham Sales 
estimates that 30,000 paddleboards 
were sold in the UK in 2018, and that 
these shores boast at least 1OO,OOO 
paddlers. It’s aboom that both thrills 
and concerns my instructor Sian 
Sykes, of Psyched Paddleboarding, in 
equal measure. “It’s brilliant to see 
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people out in the water,” she says, “but 
it’s worrying when they’re on boards 
they’ve bought on a whim, without any 
safety equipment or formal training. 
You can get carried out to sea very 
quickly, so it’s important to get proper 
accredited lessons first.” 

I’m in safe hands. Sian was the first 
paddleboarder to circumnavigate 
Wales - by coast, canals and river - 


ON THE BOARD, |! FEEL AT 
ONE WITH, AND SOOTHED 
BY, MY ENVIRONMENT 


and has SUP Expedition Guide status. 
Although the Menai Strait is for the 
large part dangerous, it has sheltered 
inlets for teaching, and we carried our 
boards into one such inlet, abundant in 
broom, sea kale and hedge garlic. 

First, Sian took me througha 
warm-up routine (despite its effortless 


Julie negotiates getting into a standing 


position; the glassy waters of the Menai Strait; now up to speed, Julie is 
able to appreciate the sense of wellbeing offered by paddleboarding 


appearance, SUP uses all of your 
muscles and builds core strength) and 
gave me succinct but thorough 
instructions: how to move forward 
and backward, turn, stop, and avoid 
obstacles. 

She explained that the board - my 
“giant island of safety” - has air-filled 
chambers, making me think of the 
bladderwrack that forms a submerged 

fronded thicket in the Strait, 

the air pockets of which 

allow the seaweed to float. 

It was areassuring thought 

to nurture as we carried 

the boards into the water, 

paddled out on our knees, 

and stood up. 
The board feels stable and I avoid 
any wobble by keeping my feet planted 
centrally and looking ahead in the 
direction I’m aiming for. By default, 
this allows me to observe the trees, 
boats, Bangor Pier, and clouds 
colluding in the north. I feel at one with, 
and soothed by, my environment. 
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LEARN TO 
PADDLEBOARD 


Before you sign up, check that your instructor 

is accredited with one of the following 
organisations: The British Stand Up Paddleboard 
Association, bsupa.org.uk; Academy of Surfing 
Instructors, academyofsurfing.com; Water Skills 
Academy, waterskillsacademy.com; British 
Canoeing britishcanoeing.org.uk. 


Psyched Paddleboarding, Anglesey and 
Llanberis. Two hours, from £45pp. Completing 
a beginner session qualifies you to do activities 
such as night paddleboarding. 

01248 548144, psychedpaddleboarding.com 


The Big Blue Experience, Newgale Beach, 
Pembrokeshire. Two to three hours, from £45pp, 
on a wide sandy beach. If you like the sea, 
progress on to the SUP-surf course. 

07816 169359, thebigblueexperience.com 


SUPsect, Chelmsford, Essex. Two hours, from 
£50pp, on the sheltered River Chelmer. Win your 
money back if you're not up and paddling! 
07770 488846, supsect.com 


Discovery Surf School (pictured), Bigbury-on- 
Sea, Devon. Two hours, from £34pp, lessons 


“People soften when they’re on the 
water,” says Sian. “They can suffer all 
kinds of stress in their lives but water 
is akind of therapy.” 

Paddleboarding can be done at sea 
or on lakes, canals and rivers, and in its 
brief history has branched into many 
specialities. You can SUP-race, surf, 
negotiate white water, or go fishing. 
The many courses Sian runs include 
expedition training, yoga, and 
stargazing safaris. 

Today we’re “pootling”. I dip my 
paddle in the water, trace an arc from 
front to back and feel the board turn. 
SUP is relatively easy, regardless of 
your age and fitness level. But that’s 
not to make light of the focus needed 
to acquire the techniques and to 
remain alert to the vagaries of 
currents and weather. 

I concentrate on sweeping the paddle 
alongside the board, aware of the tug 
of the tide, the direction and strength 
of the breeze and the approaching 
wake of a passing boat. I’m keeping an 
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start from sheltered Burgh Island. 
07813 639622, discoverysurf.com 


Skymonster Kitesurfing School, East Lothian, 
Scotland. One hour is £30pp. Sessions take 
place at a range of locations, from sheltered 
Musselburgh Lagoons, to open water at 
Longniddry near Edinburgh. 

07772 184851, kitesurfing.scot 


eye on the horizon, but also looking 
out for submerged obstacles. And 
with the visibility deep into the water 
that paddleboarding grants, it’s 
impossible not to be enchanted by the 
wandering weed, and possibility of 
fish. While concentrating, I feel 
relaxed and free. 


THE GREATER GOOD 


Sian is keen to impress upon me the 
responsibility of paddleboarders 
to respect other water-users, 
landowners, and those who save lives 
at sea. During her circumnavigation 
of Wales, she collected money for the 
RNLI, the North Wales Wildlife Trust 
and Surfers Against Sewage, and 
gathered rubbish to raise awareness 
of marine plastic pollution, the cause 
of death for around one million birds 
and 100,000 sea mammals annually. 
Environmental respect is something 
that unites the paddleboarding 
community, and Sian highlights the 
importance of the Marine Code of 


Unicorn Paddle, Loch Lomond. Half day, from 
£35pp. Locations vary, but are usually in the 
sheltered inlets of Loch Lomond. 

07749 040660, unicornpaddle.co.uk 


Central SUP, Tamworth, West Midlands. 

One hour, from £25pp, or a day package for 
£8O0pp. Progress on to a river adventure, or even 
SUP polo. 07767 844319, centralsup.com 


Conduct, that, for example, forbids you 
to approach seals - though you can let 
them come to you. And they do. She 
has had close encounters with seals, 
porpoises, sea otters, dolphins and 
some rather exquisite jellyfish. 

Sian estimates that 90% of her 
clients go on to buy their own board. 
Iwon’t be among them; good boards 
with eco-credentials begin at about 
£650, and as anon-driver, even an 
inflatable one would challenge the 
kindliest bus driver. 

But I understand the addiction. I’ll be 
back to hire one for that special sense 
of being an element in an aquatic 
environment, and to see the land from 
the water. I’ll bring binoculars to watch 
those oystercatchers on the reef, and 
the egrets and cormorants waiting 
for the tide to shift. Or perhaps I'll 
come ona warm, dark night, with a 
chance of phosphorescence. @ 


Julie Brominicks is a freelance journalist who 
writes about landscape, walking and travel. 
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Sleep on the shore... 


Revitalising sea air, barefoot beach walks and endless ocean views 
— nothing quite beats a seaside stay. Sian Lewis goes in search 
of the best coastal boltholes, trom swish hotels to chic campsites 


Photo: Alamy 
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ust being near the sea brings ona 
sensation of peace and wellbeing. 
There’s something soothing in the 
rhythm of waves crashing on the 
shore; the wide horizon of endless 
ocean; the deep brackish tang of salt and 
seaweed in the air. 
Best of all is bedding down near the sea, 
falling asleep to whispering waves and 
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waking up to a view of water and sky. 
Living on an island means we have no 
shortage of beachy boltholes to escape 

to. We’ve found a selection of the very best 
coastal places to stay in Britain, from the 
smartest seaside hotel to a remote bothy 
by the ocean that you can stay in for free, 
as well as some of Britain’s finest coastal 
campsites and cottages. 


Cape Wrath, Scotland 
Welcome to the end of the earth. 
If you want to escape to the 
wildest edge of Britain, make 
Kearvaig Bothy at Cape Wrath, 

in the extreme north-west of 
Scotland, your destination. It’s 

an epic journey to reach this 
otherworldly place; you'll feel like 
you're on a different planet when 
you finally hike or bike along the 
rough track that leads to this 
remote haven. Kearvaig is free 
and open to anyone, and just 
steps away from the front door is 
a gorgeous white-sand beach 
that looks like a Caribbean scene 
until you dip a toe in the ever- 
chilly water. Unlike some basic 
bothies, this is quite cosy — bring 
your own wood and you can bed 
down next to a crackling fire. 
mountainbothies.org.uk 
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Ilfracombe, North Deoon 

This much-loved campsite has plentiful pitches and 
does allow campervans, but a clever use of grassy 
terraces means you'll always feel you’ve got your 
own little private slice of it. All pitches have views to 
the blue waters and bright sailing boats of Combe 
Martin Bay, and there’s a well-stocked farm shop on 
site selling locally sourced goodies. As the name 
suggests, a wildflower meadow at the bottom of the 
campsite is the perfect place to picnic and gaze 
out to sea. Explore further afield by following a 
woodland trail that leads to Watermouth Harbour 
and delightful little boat café Storm in a Teacup. 
Car, tent and two people £29.50 per night in 
high season, hiker and tent £5 per night; 
littlemeadow.co.uk 


Bembridge Harbour, Isle of Wight 

Bob your way to sleep aboard the Harbour 
Houseboat. You may not travel far while moored up 
to the Isle of Wight’s Bembridge Harbour, but that 
doesn’t matter when you can sit and gaze across 
the Solent from the deck. The outside of the boat, 
which is reassuringly nicknamed ‘Sturdy’, is sleek 
and simple but the inside feels like staying ina 
traditional coastal cottage, with squashy sofas, four 
bedrooms sleeping six people and a spacious 
kitchen complete with Rangemaster. There’s even 
atelescope on board for stargazing. The perfect 
sailing adventure for children, without having to 
actually sail anywhere. 

From £154 per night; theharbourhouseboat.co.uk 
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Loch Moidart, west coast of Scotland 


Escape to your very own Scottish island - kind of. “A 
wild, rocky, romantic island it is too. It almost taketh 
the breath away,” wrote JM Barrie of Eilean Shona, 
after asummer spent on the island inspired him to 
immortalise it in Peter Pan. The island that became 
the fictional Neverland boasts empty white-sand 
beaches with jetties to jump off, shallow clear waters 
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to go crabbing in and a car-free forested interior 
where you might spot red deer and pine martens 
among the trees. There are a handful of cottages to 
rent on Eilean Shona, but all occupy their own little 
secret spots on the island. A coastal adventure 

the Lost Boys would be proud of. 

Cottages from £750 per week; eileanshona.com 
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TRINITY HOUSE 


Travel in luxury on board 

THV Patricia as she completes her 
vital work maintaining navigation 
buoys, refuelling lighthouses and 
marking wrecks around the coast 
of the UK. 


With just six cabins, few guests are 
able to experience a voyage and this, 
coupled with the type of work the ship 
undertakes, makes a voyage aboard 
THV Patricia a truly unique experience. 


Trinity House 

The Quay, Harwich, Essex, CO12 3JW 

T: +44 (0)1255 245156 

E: patricia.voyages(@trinityhouse.co.uk 


trinityhouse.co.uk 
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, carbisbayholidays.co.uk | 01736 630015 
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A UNIQUE EXPERIENCE 


© G Taylor 
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xe Northumberland 
There’s no trouble at t’ mill at this magical spot on 
the windswept Northumberland coast - just easy 
living and wide-open views across the Cheviot hills 
to the glimmering coast on the horizon. Mill House 
was indeed once a working steam mill but is now an 
airy light-filled house sleeping five. Just a 10-minute 
drive from the coast, it makes the perfect base for 
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walking in Northumberland National Park, exploring 
coastal Bamburgh Castle or catching a boat from 
Seahouses to the Farne Islands to spot clownish 
puffins. Head back for a seafood feast; the farm 
shop in the nearby village of Belford stocks oysters 
from Lindisfarne and other freshly landed goodies. 
From £550 a week; crabtreeandcrabtree.com 


Isle of Skye, Scotland 

You have to commit to getting to 
the Art House on the Isle of Skye; 
it’s a drive down five miles of 
bumpy, sheep-strewn track to 
get to this lovely B&B. It’s all worth 
it once you reach the serene spot 
where Rob and Sally’s clapboard 
house faces out to moody 

Loch Eishort, with huge windows 
for spotting golden eagles in 

the mountains or watching the 


weather roll in. Inside, the house is 
full of artwork and quirky vintage 
finds. Sally and Rob know the best 
local hikes and the finest pubs to 
call into for a warming whisky. 
Doubles from £90 per night; 
arthouse-skye.co.uk 


Rye, Sussex 

Leave the frazzling M25 behind, arrive at the 
Gallivant and you'll feel immediately soothed by this 
pastel-toned hotel, all cool whites and blues and 
retro décor. It sits on the edge of Camber Sands and 
has had a smart makeover since its bucket-and- 
spade holiday days of yore. Now, the motel-style 


rooms full of driftwood art make the perfect base for 
rambling the Sussex coast and seeking out antiques 
in the seaside town of Rye. The hotel’s bistro also 
does a fine line in just-caught seafood. 

Doubles from £95 per night; thegallivant.co.uk 


Pembrokeshire 

There’s an enchanting air of timelessness to the 
wonderfully informal Druidstone, which feels more 
like staying at a friend’s country house than a hotel. 
Perched on tall green cliffs above the wide sands 


of St Bride’s Bay, the family and dog-friendly 
Druidstone is all cheery colours and warm wood, 
with big cosy bedrooms and a laid-back downstairs 
bar with plentiful board games to play. Outside are 
eight hectares of what the hotel calls ‘wild garden’ 

to ramble in, perfect for letting little ones roam 

free, and the coastal path runs right past the hotel, 
inviting you to walk along some of the finest beaches 
in Pembrokeshire. 

Doubles from £70 per night; druidstone.co.uk 


3 Sian Lewis is a Bristol-based travel 
journalist, magazine editor, writer, 
== speaker, blogger and presenter with 
= apassion for outdoor adventures. 
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There is a lot of fun to be had this summer, ir most of us it’s the best time 
of the year for exploring the countryside. Turn the page for inspiration on 
the very best summertime events and days out. 


from Henry VIII's flagship, The Mary Rose. From 

handling tables and interactive displays to our 
amazing light show, not to mention our great activities, 
there’s something for visitors of all ages! 

Shipwreck Explorers, our new interactive trail for 
families, lets visitors experience the Mary Rose story ina 
whole new way. Uncover a treasure trove of Tudor artefacts 
from the seabed, get hands on and discover how this 
amazing shipwreck was found, excavated and recovered! 

Visit The Mary Rose in Portsmouth today and uncover 
life on board a Tudor warship. 

Use code ‘Coast25’ for 25% off your ticket. 


[) iscover life in 1545 with real Tudor objects recovered 


MaryRose.org | 02392 812 931 


n today’s hectic environment there is little time to 

appreciate the beauty of the countryside and the slower 

pace of yesteryear. The Kennet Horse Boat Company’s 
horsedrawn canal cruises offer an opportunity to do just that. 
Environmentally friendly and quite unique with very few left in 
the UK, this traditionally painted canal boat is keeping some 
of our nineteenth-century English heritage alive. 

The Horse Drawn Barge is based in the pretty village of 
Kintbury near Hungerford and operates in the daytime 
and early evening only. 

Between Easter and End September, visitors enjoy 
a public trip or privately charter the boats for Clubs/ 
Societies, School Trips, Birthdays, Children’s Parties, 
Weddings, Anniversaries and Corporate Entertainment. 


kennet-horse-boat.co.uk | 01488 658 866 


home of Anne Boleyn. The splendid rooms house 
fine furniture, tapestries and contain an important 
collection of Tudor paintings. 
Enjoy award-winning gardens set in 125 acres of 
glorious grounds. No matter what time of year you 
visit you are guaranteed a breath-taking display. In the 
summer months inhale the fragrance of the Rose Garden, 
stroll along the herbaceous borders, through drifts of 
perennials and wander further afield to enjoy the meadow 
flowers on Lake Walk. 
There is also the 100-year old Yew Maze, the popular 
Water Maze, the thrilling Tudor Towers adventure 
playground and the natural Acorn Dell play area. 


hevercastle.co.uk | 01732 865 224 


E remecrs over 7OO years of history at the childhood 


250 rescued primates, including four family groups 

of chimpanzees, Europe's only orangutan creche, 
and a breeding population of endangered woolly monkeys. 
Combining fun with conservation, half-hourly keeper talks 
explain all about man’s closest living relative. Visitors can 
see the stars of TV’s ‘Monkey Life; then ‘monkey around’ in 
the south’'s largest adventure playground. 

2019 has been busy, as the park has welcomed an 
orphaned infant to the orangutan group, and celebrated 
births of woolly monkeys, guenons and loris. Visitors can 
support the conservation work by joining the adoption 
scheme, which also gains them entry to the park for a year! 


monkeyworld.org | 01929 462 537 


MV onkey World is unique; here visitors can see over 


elcome to our Coastal Foraging experiences hosted 
Wi: Craig Evans. Craig has a life-long passion for 

sea life and it’s environment; and a keen interest 
in all aspects of our localities, we are sure you will find our 
experiences both enjoyable and informative. If all goes well, 
you'll get to cook some of the delights that we discover 
ona hand-made Solva Stove (a.k.a. Swedish Candle). Our 
Coastal Foraging experiences hosted by Craig Evans will 
teach you all about edible sea-food, where to find or catch it 
and a bit of local history at the same time. 

Craig takes walks along the coasts of Carmarthenshire 
and Pembrokeshire and finds ingredients to cook up a 
feast right there and then — proving there are rich culinary 
pickings on the beach, from mussels to plants and crabs. 

Since learning to read he has actively sought out 
all information he could gather on the coastal wildlife 
and environment. After growing up in the semi-rural 
Amman Valley on the slopes of the Black Mountains of 
carmarthenshire, from a very young age he was taught 
how to pick wild foods such as mushrooms, wimberries 
(bilberries), blackberries, tickle trout and accompanied his 
father to the coast to collect cockles. 

If you would like to see more, visit the Coastal Foraging 
with Craig Evans Youtube channel or check out their 
Instagram page @Coastal_Foraging_With_Craig_Evans. 


The stunning Abbey Church, with its newly-installed 
organ, is set in extensive grounds & gardens. 
Buckfast Abbey's popular Summer Food & Craft Fair 
will again be hosting an abundance of locally produced 
food and craft stalls, live entertainment and possibly some 
alpacas Saturday 6th July. The ever popular and award- 
winning cookery school for children ‘Fun Kitchen’ will be 
running high energy ‘hands-on’ free cookery workshops 
throughout the day. Places will need to be pre-booked. 
13th & 14th July sees the return of our Children’s Book 
Festival a celebration of books for toddlers to teens, 
workshops, readings, performances and live Where's 
Wally competition. For more information go to: 


01364 645 500 


- 


Brest Abbey offers free entry and plentiful parking. 


buckfast.org.uk/whats-on 


coastalforaging.co.uk 
07989 143 868 


nthe summertime, Hestercombe Gardens is an 

absolute must-see. Often referred to as the ‘jewel in 

Somerset's crown’ and the ‘gateway to the Quantocks’, 
Hestercombe's Formal Gardens, designed by Gertrude 
Jekyll and Sir Edwin Lutyens, are at their most colourful, 
sumptuous best. You'll find your inner peace and 
tranquility as you meander through the lush Georgian 
landscape garden, with ‘borrowed’ views from each of the 
exotic seats displaying true magnificence. 

Include a wander around the contemporary art gallery 
for a cultural twist — and the Column Room Restaurant 
serves lunches and afternoon teas with stunning views 
across the Vale of Taunton to the Blackdown Hills. 


hestercombe.com | 01823 413923 


Experience the Stone Age for yourself from 2Oth July to Ist 


September at the prehistoric land of Cheddar Gorge & Caves. 


Explore one of Britain’s most spectacular natural landmarks. 
From its awe-inspiring cliffs to its 500,000 year old stunning 
showcave with spectacular calcite formations. Cheddar 
Gorge & Caves holds many fascinating secrets about our 
prehistoric ancestors, and is an international centre for 
caving and rock climbing. 


Walk in the footsteps of your ancestors and see where 
Cheddar Man, Britain's oldest, most complete skeleton was 
discovered in Gough’s Cave. 


Visit the Museum of Prehistory to see artefacts discovered in 
the Cheddar area, meet a hunter-gatherer in the Museum's 
Garden and see demonstrations of flint knapping. Discover 
how they lived over 40,000 years ago, in this very spot, 
sheltering in Gough's Caves and foraging among the great 
grasslands for food. 


Get into the cave man spirit with prehistoric dress-up, make 
your own thumb clay pot and brass rubbings of prehistoric 
creatures such as the woolly mammoth. See the story of early 
man with the multimedia experience Dreamhunters at Cox’s 
Cave where a story unfolds with the cave walls as the canvas. 


Then venture up the 274 steps of Jacob's Ladder to access 
the vantage point of the Lookout Tower where you can survey 
the panoramic views for miles around. Challenge yourself 

to the three mile Cliff-top Walk, or climb to top of the gorge 

to take in the stunning scenic views of the Mendip Hills. You 
can also watch a cinematic journey through the gorge with 
Beyond the View, which portrays the gorge on a 270° screen. 


All of this is included with your Day Ticket. Book online and 
save up to 15%. 


Cheddar Gorge & Caves also offers additional adventure 
activities to further add to your exploration from Escape 
Room games and Caving to Rock Climbing and the Black 
Cat Free Fall. Suitable for all abilities, whether you're a 
novice or expert. 


So what are you waiting for? Nature, wildlife, history, 
adventure - experience the wonder of it all on a perfect day 
out in Somerset. 


cheddargorge.co.uk 
info@cheddargorge.co.uk 
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stunning landscape of the Yorkshire moors, Haworth 

Parsonage was the home of the Bronté family from 
1820 to 1861 and the place where Charlotte, Emily and 
Anne wrote their great novels. Now the Bronté Parsonage 
Museum, it houses the world’s largest collection of Bronté 
furniture, clothes and personal possessions and offers an 
inspirational and evocative experience for people of all ages. 

Personal items on display include Emily’s paint box, 
Charlotte’s sewing box, pebbles collected by Anne, a comb 
used by Emily and items of clothing. Visitors are always 
fascinated to see how tiny the sisters’ handwriting was, with 
the ‘Little Books’ being a favourite exhibit for many. 

The museum presents a regularly changing programme of 
exhibitions, contemporary arts events and family activities. 
Why not venture out on to the moor with a unique audio 
experience featuring the poems of Emily Bronté set to 
music by The Unthanks? And during the summer holidays, 
there's fun for all the family with walks and talks and Wild 
Wednesday drop-in craft workshops: plenty to do whether bronte.org.uk 
you're three or a hundred and three! The Museum is open 01535 642 323 
daily except 24 -27 December and during January. 


S et in the picturesque village of Haworth against the 
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introduction to the New Forest coast, an area with 
arich maritime heritage where smugglers landed 

their cargo and boat-builders and salt-makers developed 
their trades. As well as cases of artefacts, there are objects 
to handle, costumes to try on and a range of activities to 
entertain, including a replica pilot-boat wheelhouse. 

Our exciting exhibition this summer is ‘Command of 
the Seas: The Navy and the New Forest against Napoleon’ 
telling the story of three local admirals and their important 
role in preventing Napoleon's 200,000 strong army from 
invading Britain. Featuring items on loan from both national 
and private collections, the highlight of our show will be 
JMW Turner’s second sketch for the Battle of Trafalgar, on 
loan from the Tate. Children will be entertained by a 3D 
ship jigsaw that lets them try their hand at shipbuilding. 
This exhibition has been produced in collaboration with the 
Milford on Sea Historical Record Society, the New Forest 
National Park Authority and The 1805 Club. 

Round off your visit some refreshment in The Old School *) ST BARBE stbarbe-museum.org.uk 
Café; yummy cakes and delicious coffee, set in a light Ci MUSEUM +ART GALLERY 01590 676969 
Spacious area with outside terrace. 


Ta museum displays provide a colourful, hands on 
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Crabbing® 


01485 211111 » info@gonecrabbing.co.uk _ 
www.gonecrabbing.co.uk 
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SECLUDED COVES 


Wriggle your toes in icing-sugar sand, find rock pools teeming with life, clamber 
over cliffs and feel sea-worn pebbles underfoot on a glorious quiet beach 


Walk the South West Coast Path for this 
breathtaking view of the smooth white sands ei 
of Porthcurno, one of Cornwall’s most popular “es 
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WALK: Elberry, Churston and Fishcombe, Devon 


SOUTH DEVON RIVIERA 


Beach-hopping your way along the south coast of Devon means you dont 
need to travel far to escape the summer crowds, as Fi Darby discovers 


outh Devon’s English 
S Riviera attracts more 

than a million visitors 
each year, has 20 official 
beaches and is one of the 
county’s six Marine 
Conservation Zones. With 
so much going on, it’s small 
wonder that, during the 
summer, its main beaches 
are full of people enjoying 
themselves. Fortunately, it 


isn’t difficult to get away 
from the crowds to 


experience a bit of seclusion. 


This 6km walk takes you 
from Broadsands, a fun and 
safe family beach, along the 
South West Coast Path to 
Elberry Cove, then through 
woods to the delightful twin 
coves of Churston and 
Fishcombe. One of the great 
advantages of Torbay is its 


easy accessibility by public 
transport — this walk can be 
reached by bus from Torquay 
and Paignton, or even by steam 
train from Paignton. 


TRIO OF COVES 

Some of Torbay’s clearest, 
bluest waters can be found at 
Elberry Cove, alongside a 
pretty white-pebbled beach, 
making the short, grassy cliff 
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walk from Broadsands well enjoy safe swimming from both BEACH HUTS ruins of Lord Churston’s 
worth the effort. Eloerry Cove beaches. But it’s the grey seals From the car park at bathhouse, skim a few stones 
was Agatha Christie’s favourite that grab the most attention Broadsands (height restrictions | andmaybeswimor snorkel in 
bathing spot and is still popular here. Keep your eyes peeled and charges apply), walk past the clear waters. 
with outdoor swimmers today. because these elusive the ice-cream booth and 
At one end of the beach you'll mammals pop up at no notice. beach huts on your right and, € COASTAL WOODS 
find the ruins of Lord at the end of the Leave Elberry Cove by the 
Churston’s bathhouse, built oe j prom,headupthe = gate atthe bathhouse end 
so he could swim out froma SO M E OF 1 RBAY S grassytrackonto ofthe beach and head up 
private changing area at high the clifftop.Follow thesteps, keeping the sea 
tide and enjoy the warmth of ¢ LEAR Fol. B LU EST the cliff round, on your left as you join the 
heated seawater in his ‘hot- with views across South West Coast Path. 
bath’ room in nippy weather. WATERS CAN B E FO U N D Torbay, until you These semi-ancient woods 
Just east of Elberry are two bd come to steps are full of birdsong in the 
more coves - Fishcombe and Al EL B ER RY COVE leading down to summer and are also home 
Churston - linked by steep Elberry Cove. to disused lime kilns left over 
steps just off the wooded The coves are prettier to from the days of quarrying at 
> slopesoftheSouthWest Coast visit at high tide, but if you love @ BATHHOUSE the now-protected Seven 
=  Path.Fishcombe Cove has a exploring rock pools there’s Once at Elberry Cove, take Quarries, which you’re 
= beachcafé, and visitors can plenty to do at low tide, too. some time to explore the walking above. >) 
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4 
‘ seaside 
\ snacks 


FISHCOMBE COVE 
CAFE, BRIXHAM 
Enjoy hot and cold food and 
drinks from this seaside 
shack with glorious views 
across Torbay. facebook. 
com/fishcombecovecafe 


CHURSTON MANOR, 
CHURSTON FERRERS 
Arestaurant, bar and hotel 
located in the centre of the 
village, just a few hundred 
metres from the sea. 
churstonmanor.co.uk 


THE ROUTE 


@> BUSTLING BOATS 

The steps down to Churston 
Cove are uneven in places and 
very steep. On the way down, 
have your binoculars at the 
ready and look for signs of 
grey seals. Once you reach the 
beach, you might be surprised 
to find how close you are to 
Brixham Harbour, and you will 
be able to watch boats of all 
kinds bustling in and out past 
the breakwater. Churston 
Cove is great for rock pooling 
at low tide and for snorkelling 
as the tide comes up. You can 
also explore the woods behind 
the cove before you head up 
the next set of steps and then 
down to Fishcombe Cove. 


@ SEAL SIGHTINGS 

By the time you reach 
Fishcombe Cove, you'll 
deserve some refreshment, 


0./KM/3.5 MILES | 2 HOURS | EASY-MODERATE 


SCAN HERE 
to access this 
route on your 
mobile device 


which is good news because 
here you'll find both a café 
and toilets. 

Take your time over your 
cup of tea and keep those 
binoculars at the ready — 
Fishcombe is a popular 
hangout for Brixham’s grey 
seal population. It’s fascinating 
to see these protected marine 


“YOU CAN WATCH 
BOATS OF ALL KINDS 
BUSTLING IN AND OUT 
PAST THE BREAKWATER” 


mammals so close to shore, 
but remember that hand 
feeding or interacting with 
seals is known to put them 
at risk, and they can bite. 


Dismantied Rat Tran saan a 
es -” an oop 


Feeling refreshed, climb 
out of Fishcombe Cove and 
follow the John Musgrave 
Heritage Trail towards 
Churston Ferrers. 


QBHERITAGE TRAIL 

When you meet the lane, turn 
right, then right again at a bend 
in the road. You'll find more 
refreshment 
at Churston 
Manor Hotel 
beside a 

very pretty 
churchyard. 
What you 
probably won't 
find is the 
smuggler’s 
tunnel that is said to link the 
manor house to Elberry Cove, 
which is ashame as it would 
make an exciting shortcut 
back towards the start. 


EIR 
SD Survey 


» Point 
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Fishcom! 


Photos John Hughes / Flickr, Alamy, Getty 


@ FIELDS AND FARMS 

As you leave the hotel, turn 

left and then left again. Instead 
of taking a third left, carry 
straight on to the footpath that 
leads across the golf course. 
From here, take the track with 
houses to the left and fields 

to the right until you meet a 
three-way junction. Turn left 
at the junction, admiring the 
beautiful stone barn as you 
follow the lane back down to 
the car park at Broadsands. 


a Fi Darby is an OS 
Outside Champion and 
co-author of the popular 
blog Two Blondes Walking. 


f 
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CLOCKWISE FROM TOP Elberry Cove is just a few miles from Agatha 
Christie’s home at Greenway - the quiet bay featured in the author’s 
novel The ABC Murders as the setting of Sir Carmichael Clarke’s 
death; Brixham’s breakwater, seen from Churston Cove, reaches into 
Torbay; look out for grey seals, also known as hook-nosed sea pigs 


SWIMMING AND SEALS 

With four fantastic beaches included in this walk, it would be a 
mistake not to go prepared for at least a quick paddle. More experienced 
swimmers might consider walking across the cliff from Broadsands to 
Elberry Cove before swimming back around Churston Point for an 

ice cream. Elberry Cove is a designated waterskiing beach, so care 
should be taken to avoid the marked ski lane, but it is a great spot for 
snorkelling, as are the coves of Fishcombe and Churston, where 
swimming is easiest at high tide. If you spot a seal while you're out, 
please remember that you are the visitor, not them; let them approach 
you, and remain calm, quiet and assertive to avoid scaring them. 

Find out more at outdoorswimmingsociety.com/sea-swimming 


GREAT DAYS OUT 
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How to use 
OS Maps on 
your device 


Whether you're hiking or 
enjoying a leisurely family 
walk, OS Maps puts Great 

Britain’s most detailed leisure 
mapping at your fingertips. 
Follow these simple steps and 
access an interactive version of 
BBC Countryfile Magazine's 
featured walks on your phone, 
all for free. You can also register 
with OS Maps from just £3.99 
per month, giving you access to 
all maps and mapping software. 


1. Download a QR code reader 

from your app shop on to your 

device. Where you see this icon 
you can use OS Maps. 


2. Open the app on your device 
and hold your phone above the 
printed QR code. It then does 
all the work. 


3. The app will take you 
through to this walk on the OS 
Maps website, so that you can 

carry the route around with 
you in your pocket. And you’re 
ready to go. 
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All 


hands 


Plastic pollution is an increasingly urgent 
problem, which is why Scouts Is tackling 
it head-on. Here’s how you can help 


couts has a long history 

of doing good for society 

and helping others. Its 

latest initiative, A Million 
Hands, is a Community Impact 
campaign aiming to mobilise half a 
million young people in support of 
four important social issues chosen 
by them — dementia, disability, 
mental wellbeing, and clean water. 
One area Scouts want to focus on is 
plastic pollution, a key environmental 
concern that is particularly pertinent 
for future generations, but really 
needs to be addressed by everyone. 

“Plastic takes so long to break down 

and most of it isn’t biodegradable, 
so nearly all of the plastic ever 
created still exists today,” says Scout 
Ambassador Steve Backshall. “A lot 
of it isn’t recyclable either, and it’s 
estimated that in the UK alone, 3.7 
million tonnes of plastic is wasted 
every year. Plastics often end up 
polluting our waterways and oceans, 
which causes serious harm to wildlife.” 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Over to you 
With support from Defra (the 
Department for Environment, 

Food & Rural Affairs), Scouts has 
teamed up with its A Million Hands 
partner, the Canal & River Trust, 

to create resources to help young 
people explore the issue and take 
action. The resource pack explains 
what plastic pollution is and covers 
the five stages of the Community 
Impact Staged Activity Badge that 
participants will receive once they’ve 
completed all of the sections. 

The resource pack is a combination 
of activities, templates, inspiration, 
tips and information, and contains 
everything you need to get young 
people engaged in tackling the issue. 
Plastic pollution is just one of the 
A Million Hands issues, which also 
include improving the lives of people 
who live with dementia or disability. 
More issues will launch this summer 
to enable Scouts to have even more of 
a positive impact on their communities. 


Join Scouts today at scouts.org.uk/get-involved 


“Scouts are part of a worldwide 


movement and have the opportunity 
to make a real difference and create 
lasting change,” says Steve. “We 
want to protect the wild places we 
enjoy so much on our many outdoor 
adventures. Let’s tackle this together.” 
Adults and young people can join 
Scouts and be part of the A Million 
Hands Community Impact campaign 
by visiting scouts.org.uk/get-involved 


Ar 
©) 
Scouts 
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Department # a Canal & 


for Environment = = River Trust 
Food & Rural Affairs 
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DAY OUT: Pettico Wick, St Abb’s Head, Berwickshire 


SUNSET ON THE EAST SIDE 


scotland's serrated south-eastern coastline is a wildlife haven, perfect for birding and 
scuba diving, then watching fiery sunsets from its shores, says Daniel Graham 


At the north-western tip of St Abb’s 
Head, just beyond the peninsula’s 
19th-century lighthouse, there is a 
small rocky cove known as Pettico 
Wick. Ahead, the cliffs slant and 
stagger like a buck-toothed smile 
towards the low light of the setting sun. 

This isn’t a beach for sunbathers 
and castle builders, but instead 
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naturalists. In the summer months, 
thousands of seabirds — including 
guillemots, fulmars, kittiwakes and 
puffins — nest on the bluffs that 
surround the beach. Keep an eye out 
for northern gannets tracking the 
coastline and harpooning the seas, 
and the looming silhouettes of skuas 
in the skies overhead. 


GREAT DAYS OUT 


The bay is considered to be one 
of the best places in Britain for shore 
diving, with superb water quality, a 
plethora of aquatic life and several 
atmospheric shipwrecks to explore. 


Daniel Graham discovered 
Pettico Wick while walking the 
Berwickshire Coast Path in 2016. 
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WALK: Porthmelgan, Pembrokeshire 


WALES’ WILD WEST 


oheltered beneath the bulk of St David's Head and its Iron Age remains is a half-moon of silvery rock 
and blonde sand known as Porthmelgan - the perfect summer escape, says Christopher Ridout 


small valley dotted 
Aw signs of ancient 
habitation runs 


through the moorland of 
St David’s Head. The vale 
ends at Porthmelgan cove, 
where its stream flows into 
the rolling sapphire waters 
of Whitesands Bay. 

The cove is carved into soft 
shale, flanked with harder rock 
that makes up the protective 
promontories that form the 
bay. When the tide is out, the 
sandy beach invites exploration 
of rock pools and a cave. 

The cove is the perfect place 
to gaze toward Ramsey Island 
and the Bishops and Clerks 


rocks. South Bishop Lighthouse, 
almost 8km away, seems like 
a dreamy trick of the eye as it 
appears to hover above the 
water on hazy summer days. 
Porthmelgan’s seclusion 
owes to the fact the nearest 
car park is 1.5km away at 
Whitesands Beach, where 
there’s also a café and toilets. 


@ PARADISE COVE 

Facing the sea, take the coast 
path north from Whitesands 
car park, crossing open-access 
land where Pembrokeshire 
ponies roam free. Follow the 
main path as it drops into the 
valley. Porthmelgan is to the left. 


@D BEYOND THE WALL 
After exploring the beach, 
rejoin the path and follow 

it to St David’s Head. Pass 
through a gap in an Iron Age 
wall — which once stood ata 
height of 4.5m — beyond which 
lies the distinct markings of 
round huts. 


© COASTAL RAPTORS 
Return through the wall to 

the main path and turn left, 
continuing along the coast 
until you reach a rocky mound 
on the right. The distinctive 
rock formation of Coetan 
Arthur, which dates from 
about 3,500 BC, sits atop 


the hill and is thought to be 
the collapsed entrance of 
a burial chamber. 

Follow the coast path 
north-east through a largely 
unaltered Iron Age landscape. 
Look for kestrels perched on 
the massive boulders that dot 
the landscape, or peregrine 
falcons in flight. 


©) COCONUT PERFUME 
At asignpost, turn right 

and descend gradually for 
about 400m into the valley. 
Stick to the main path as it 
moves uphill between gorse, 
with its sweet, summertime 
coconut aroma. 
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@ ISLAND VIEW THE ROUTE 
Round Carn Llidiand, keeping = 5.4KM/3.4 MILES | 2 HOURS | MODERATE IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
a stone wall on the right, look DS; crane 
for a distinct track leading 
uphill on the left. Follow this WIS ane 
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@ BAY RETURN Sar : 
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main path then ewi Portnematgan AA \ 
NT oP 
shortly after, take Pentledwen (9 -<ycrn tM Porth=mawry 
aright. Follow the Craig y Creigwyr >‘ A 


footpath signs to the road 
and take a right back to the 


Car park. Trwynhwrddyn 
SCAN HERE 
to access this 
route on your 
mobile device 


Christopher Ridout has 
been working, walking and 
writing in west Wales for 
the last few months. 
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GREAT DAYS OUT 


THREE MORE 
SECLUDED WEST 
WALES COVES 


SWANLAKE BAY 
PEMBROKESHIRE 

Backed by stunning red 
sandstone cliffs, this shingle 
beach reveals sand at low tide. 
Ideal for undisturbed surfing. 


TRAETH-BACH 
CEREDIGION 

Just off the coast path to the 
east of Aberporth, a small trail 
follows a stream to Traeth- 
Bach, a cove popular with 
dolphins and seals. 


WATWICK BAY 
PEMBROKESHIRE 

A pretty walk from Dale Fort 
leads you to this quiet beach, 
facing West Angle Bay and 
Thorn Island across the 
Milford Haven Waterway. 


8l 
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DAY OUT: Port Mora and Port Kale, Dumfries and Galloway 


SUMMER ON THE RHINS 


It's easy to escape the trappings of our modern world on this peaceful stretch of the Rhins coastline, 
and hard to believe it was once the site of an enormous technical advance, writes Paul Richardson 


nthe south-western 
tip of Dumfries 
and Galloway in 


southern Scotland, a series 
of spectacular cliffs 
overlooks the Irish Sea. 
Snuggled into this idyllic 
coastline, about a mile north 
of Portpatrick (see page 17, 
Sara Maitland), are the twin 
coves of Port Mora and Port 
Kale. Without vehicle access 
to the beaches, the only 
traffic you're likely to 
encounter here is the distant 
glimpse of a ferry sailing 
between Cairnryan and 
Larne in Northern Ireland. 


PORTS OF CALL 
Although the two coves are 
close together, separated only 


by arocky outcrop, there is 
a stark contrast between 
the rugged, pebbly shore of 
Port Kale and the gently 
sloping sands of Port Mora. 
In summer, Port Mora is the 
perfect beach to brave the 
water for a cooling paddle or 
even arefreshing swim. 
Reaching the coves along 
the coastal footpath is a 
real pleasure, whether you 
approach along the clifftops 
from Portpatrick (about 
1.5km to the south) or via 
Killantringa Lighthouse from 
the car park at Killantringan 
Bay (about 2.5km to the 
north). Both these routes 
follow the Southern Upland 
Way along a clifftop track, 
offering superb views along 


-. The Southern Upland Way long-distance footpath passes 
Port Mora (pictured) before heading inland across 
southern Scotland to Cockburnspath on the east coast 


this dramatic and beautiful 
section of coast. 


SUBMARINE PHONE 
In the bay, grey seals can be 
spotted taking advantage of 
the sheltered waters and, 
if you head a short distance 
inland along Dunskey Glen, 
you may catch a sighting of 
roe deer in the woodland. 
Even the stony path leading 
down into Port Mora, which 
may seem aharsh 
environment in which to live, 
provides the perfect site for 
bloody cranesbill, a magenta 
wildflower perfectly at home 
onthe rocky slopes of the 
southern Scottish coast. 
Strange as it may seem, 
history was made in this 


unassuming area of natural 
beauty. In 1852, the first 
submarine telephone cable 
between Scotland and Ireland 
was laid between Port Kale 
and Donaghadee on the Irish 
coast, some 27 miles away. 
The old cable house, a 
strange hexagonal building, 
still stands on the edge of 
the cove. 

Port Mora and Port Kale 
may require a bit of effort 
to reach, but the secluded 
tranquillity of the bay and 
its surroundings makes it 
well worthwhile. 


Paul Richardson 

is a Yorkshire-based 
photographer, writer 
and keen hill walker. 
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. BARE FOOT 
RETREATS i 


Church House, Overy Road, Burnham Market, Norfolk, PE31 8HH 
01485 512638 © enquiriesWbarefootretreats.co.uk * www.barefootretreats.co.uk 
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St BRIDES 


spa hotel 


Ist July - 30th September 2019 
St Brides Spa Hotel on the award winning Pembrokeshire coast. 


Se Dinner ® Read 


prices start from just £260.per room, per night for a good ne afi-sea 
view room. Quote ‘CF’ to receive a complimentary bottle of prosecco in yOUF roo room for arrival. 


includes: 

Luxury accommodation with full breakfast, 90 minutes:in our thermal suite and 
hydrotherapy pool, three course evening meal, free Car parking and wi-fi and 
unlimited use of our fitness surte: 


‘Best View in the UK’ ‘Best Hotel in Wales’ ‘Best'Spa Hotel in Wales’ 
Best Kept Secret Awards Visit Wales NTA Awards '18 Best Loved Hotel Awards 


To book: email reservations@stbridesspahotel.com or call us on 01834812304 
St pee ge rite, Ost. Pemoroks ire, oo Www otel. com 


Offer subject to availabil sed on two adults sharing and cannot be used in cc other offer Thermal suite to be booked, not surtable for pregnant ladies se under the age of 16 
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DAY OUT: Chapman’s Pool, Dorset 


SHIPWRECKED SHORES 


stories of wrecked vessels and frequent landfalls add an air of drama to this Dorset bay, 
yet, in spite of its volatile nature, moments of peace are easy to come by, says Ali Wood 


The cliffs above Chapman’s Pool on the Isle of 
Purbeck form part of Dorset’s 153km coast path 


rowelled out of the 
black shale cliffs 
beneath the South 


West Coast Path is 
Chapman’s Pool. Feared 
and admired in equal 
measure, this remote beach 
is often bypassed in favour 
of Lulworth Cove, yet is 
every bit as enchanting. 

It’s a short, steep descent 
from the village of Worth 
Matravers, and the reward is 
a tranquil, gently shelved cove 
that, on acalm day, is like a 
lake. Visit on an incoming tide 
and you can find yourself cut 
off, but at low water the bronze 
shingle beach and soft 
mudflows yield a treasure 
trove of fossils. 

But beware - Chapman’s 
Pool is a hotspot for geologists 


because of its frequent 
landslides. The formidable 
bluff to the west is speckled 
with tufts of ripped earth and, 
even on a hot day, you can 
hear the trickle of water 
through the cliffs. 


LOST AT SEA 
The bay is shallow and rich 
with crustaceans — but make 
sure you watch your shins on 
submerged rocks. Either side, 
however, the sea demands 
respect. Many a vessel 
has fallen foul of St Alban’s 
Head and run aground on 
Kimmeridge Ledges. 
In1838, seven crew were 
rescued from LAimable Mere 
and, a year later, a12-man 
crew was pulled from the 
wrecked Fortitude by the 


St Alban’s coastguard. The 
need for a permanent solution 
was apparent so, in 1866, the 
George Scott rowing boat 
was stationed at Chapman’s 
Pool. Sadly, she struggled to 
launch into a south-westerly 
gale and, in 1868, when the 
shipwrecked schooner Liberty 
broke apart on Kimmeridge 
Ledges, the crew were 
helpless to assist. For an 
agonising two hours they 
watched as the exhausted 
sailors dropped one by one 
from the topmasts into the 
boiling sea. 


LUNCH AT THE HUT 
Besieged by landslides, the 
Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution station was 
abandoned in 1880. Nowa 


fisherman’s hut, it’s a peaceful 
place to picnic, close your 
eyes and imagine the clatter 
of hooves and the call of 
lifeboatmen as they slide 
down the slipway into the surf. 


ACCESS AND WALKS 
The quickest access is via a 
track from Renscombe car 
park, or start in the village of 
Worth Matravers and head 
back there to finish with cider 
and pasties at the Square and 
Compass. For a longer walk, 
take the South West Coast 
Path west to Kimmeridge or 
east to Swanage. 


B® Ali Wood lives on 
"® the Dorset coast and 
enjoys beachcombing 
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with her three children. 
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Relax. 


Modern day life presents a constant stream of 
daily tasks that can keep you busy from sunrise 
to sunset, but let’s not forget how important it is 

to take some time to relax. 


Designed with CleverComfort™, HSL’s range 
of chairs and sofas are ergonomically designed 
to ensure key areas of your body are fully 

supported whilst you sit down and rest. 


The Hampton Legged Chair, 
shown in Dahlia & Rosehip. 


Allow our experts to 


To request a FREE CATALOGUE or book a FREEHOME VISIT =——_find your true comfort 


with a personalised 


~~ €all_01924 507050 ast 
Comfort _ Visit www.hslIchairs.com 7 Point 


Experts — SEATING — 
COMFORT STORES NATIONWIDE ASSESSMENT ™ 
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WALK: Traeth yr Ora, Anglesey 


ISLE OF BEACHES AND BAYS 


With no road access, this remote stretch of Anglesey’s north coast is an oasis for wildlife. 
Dorothy Hamilton sets off along the sandy shores to see what she can find 


he isolated, sandy 
| beach of Taeth yr Ora 
lies midway between 
the villages of Benllech and 
Amlwch on the north-east 
coast of Anglesey. The cove 
can only be accessed by foot 
or boat, meaning few people 
venture to this remote 
spot. Sheltered by small 
headlands, it is a fantastic 
place for swimming, 
exploring or just relaxing 
on asunny afternoon. 

The easiest approach is to 
follow the coast path from the 
southern car park at Traeth 
Lligwy, where there is a small 
café. Along the way, look out 
to sea for seals, harbour 
porpoises, bottlenose dolphins 
and seabirds, such as 
cormorants and guillemots. 
Meanwhile, yellowhammers, 


stonechats and whitethroats 
frequent the fields and bushes 
alongside the path. 


@ ISLAND BEACON 

From the car park, head 
north-west towards a coast- 
path signpost. Walk through 
the dunes to a small footbridge, 
emerging at another car park. 


“WATCH OUT FOR SEALS, 
HARBOUR PORPOISES, 
BOTTLENOSE DOLPHINS 


AND SEABIRDS” 


Cross it to a sign warning about 
sinking sand at the northern 
end of Traeth Lligwy. 

The waymarked coast path 
now climbs on to low cliffs, 


crossing a little footbridge at a 
gully before following a fairly 
level path. Beyond another 
bridge and a former lookout, 
you will arrive at a viewpoint on 
Trwyn Porth-y-m6r, where 
you can gaze east to Great 
Orme near Llandudno. To the 
north, about a mile offshore, 
lies Ynys Dulas island. Its tower 
was built in 
1821asa 
beacon to 
warn of the 
hazardous 
rocks and 
alsoasa 
refuge for 
shipwrecked 
sailors. A fireplace with kindling 
was provided as well as 
drinking water, brandy and 
biscuits. The island is now 
home to a seal colony. 


@ONTOORA 
Continuing on the coast 
path, you will soon descend 
to cross the shingle shores 
of Porth y Mor. lgnorea 
kissing gate on the left and 
walk along the back of the 
beach to join a path alongside 
the fence. Go through the 
next kissing gate, then cross 
a field to a corner kissing 
gate that gives access 

to steps leading down to 
Traeth yr Ora. 


@D HEADLAND HEIGHTS 
After enjoying time on the 
beach, ascend steps toa 
bench. From here, you can 
take a worthwhile diversion 
on to the northern headland 
where you will be rewarded 
with views of Dulas Bay. Go 
through the nearby kissing 
gate, then pass more gates on 
the right and an information 
board about public access. 
Walk anticlockwise around 
the headland to a stile near 
a pool. Take the little path 
down to your right, dropping 
through trees to Traeth Dulas, 
a peaceful, unspoilt landscape 
where the Afon Goch creeps 
through mudflats to the sea. 
Return to the bench above 
Traeth yr Ora, then, instead of 
revisiting the beach, bear right 
to follow the coast path toa 
lane. Turn left, soon enjoying 
views of the coast as you walk 
downhill, ignoring a lane on the 
right, to Traeth Lligwy. 


Dorothy Hamilton 
enjoys watching wildlife 
and taking long walks 
in the countryside. 
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THE ROUTE 
4.7KM/2.9 MILES | 2 HOURS | EASY 


Traeth Dulas 


» 
™ 


Ynys Dulas island 


Cormorants 


Dolphins 


SCAN HERE 
to access this 
route on your 
mobile device 
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THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


hf holidays 


walking and activity holidays 


With more than 100 years’ experience 
providing walking adventures across the 
globe we're the perfect choice to help you 
explore the world on foot. 


EXPERTS IN ADVENTURE 
SINCE 1913 


BRITAIN | EUROPE | WORLDWIDE 


> 
7d 


GREAT REASONS TO BOOK WITH US 
@ Established in 1913 @ Experienced leaders 

@ Explore over 70 @ Small group sizes 
destinations worldwide @ATOL &IATA Protected 


Call020 3974 8868 
Visit hfholidays.co.uk 


*Subject to availability on selected dates and holidays, not applicable on Family 
Adventures, Trails & Groups, T&Cs apply, visit hfholidays.co,uk/terms for full 
details. Offer ends 31.07.19. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Islabikes — Cycling Revolutionaries 


Islabikes are the UKk’s leading producers 
of high-quality, lightweight bicycles 


for people of all ages. 


The brainchild of renowned 
bicycle designer Isla Rowntree, 
the bikes cater for a wide range, 
from the smallest balance bikes 
to the brand new Icons range 
aimed at the over 65s. 


All designed for perfect fit and 
comfort. Islabikes are a joy to 
ride, made of the highest quality, 
durable materials. 


A cycling revolution 

for the over 65s 

Regular exercise, especially as we 
get older is incredibly important. 
Indeed, the NHS recommend that 
the over 65s do at least 150 minutes 
of moderate aerobic activity every 
week. Cycling is a perfect form of 
aerobic exercise and is known for 
being great for overall fitness. 
Whether you are a committed cyclist 
or thinking about taking it up, making 
sure you have the right bike for your 
needs can put your mind at rest. 


Islabikes, is well known for its 
children’s bikes but 2019 sees 
them launch a brand new range 
featuring three models aimed 
specifically at the over 65s. The 
range features an urban, road 
and mountain bike. 


Key features of the range include: 


Super lightweight 

When buying a_ bicycle, it’s 
important to get a bike that is as 
light as possible. A light bike means 
you get maximum rewards for your 
efforts, a heavier bike on the other 
hand can mean even the slightest of 
inclines can leave you floundering. 
As well as this, substantial bike 
weight can mean it’s more difficult to 
manoeuvre, for example placing a 
bike on a rack or in a car boot. 
Low gearing 

As well as weight, gearing can be 
key in maximising a rider’s power 
when on the bike. Low gearing in 
combination with lightweight can 
make all the difference when 
tackling a climb. 


Low step over 

For those who find it harder to get 
on and off a bike, it can be 
beneficial to have a frame design 
that is sympathetic to this need. 
The Icons range features a low 
step over frame making getting on 
and off the bike incredibly easy. 
Perfect for inspiring confidence and 
aiding mounting and dismounting. 


To see more about the Icons range please visit www.islabikes.co.uk/icons 
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DAY OUT: Bagh a Phollain, Sutherland 


JOURNEY TO ROAD’S END 


Peace triumphs in the historic county of Sutherland, especially on the coast where a landscape 
of rare machair and wind-sculpted dunes slips gently towards the rolling sea, says Daniel Graham 


— — 


GREAT DAYS OUT 


here are no roads 
north of Bagh a’ 
Phollain and its 


surrounding crofting 
hamlets. Instead, just 
beyond the white-sand 
cove, the asphalt gives way 
to gravel and, beyond that, 
asplaying of half-trodden, 
unmapped paths. 

The further north you 
traipse - across peat terraces 
and vast tracts of gulping mire 
- the hazier the trails become, 
until eventually they disappear 
altogether. Set your compass 
north and some hours later 
you'll reach Cape Wrath, home 
to some of the highest sea 
cliffs in mainland Britain. 

Knowledge of this wilderness 
area will serve you well as you 
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sit on Bagh a’ Phollain’s fine, 
seaweed-scented sands; a 
taste, perhaps, of what our 
distant ancestors would have 
felt with waves breaking at 
their feet and a horizon of 
mountains to explore. 


LIFE INTHE SHALLOWS 
For those in a less pensive 
mood, fear not - there’s plenty 
to be discovered. Kids can 
play safely in the river-fed 
pool at the back of the 

beach beneath the dunes, 

or venture towards the sea 

in search of marine life. At low 
tide, the southern end of the 
sands is particularly good for 
rockpooling. Look out for 
starfish, urchins, shrimps, 
seaweeds, barnacles, limpets, 


whelks and sea anemones; 
some 70 species of anemone 
live in the temperate waters 
around Britain. 

Those feeling adventurous 
can clamber south-east 
around the coast, past swirling 
layers of black, tawny and 
pewter-grey rock to the next 
beach, Am Meallan. Here, a 
second outcrop known as 
Eilean na h-Aiteig, or ‘isle of 
the shy girl’, rises from the 
sand like the Great Sphinx of 
Giza. At high tide it separates 
from the mainland to forma 
dispositional landform known 
as atombolo. 


WHAT IS MACHAIR? 
Sand is pivotal to much of the 
life that exists here, including 


machair, a rare mosaic of a 
habitat that rises behind the 
two coves. Found only in 
north-west Scotland and 
Ireland, machair relies (largely) 
on several components to 
survive: a low-lying coastline, 
calcareous sand, strong 
winds, a specific level of 
rainfall and grazing animals. 
Around 200 species of 
flowering plant grow in the 
machair surrounding Bagh a’ 
Phollain and Am Meallan, 
including dainty white and 
yellow mountain avens and 
eight varieties of orchid. 


Section editor Daniel 
Graham stumbled 
across this beautiful 
beach by chance. 
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DAY OUT: Pedn Vounder, Cornwall 


CORNISH 


CARIBBEAN 


Even at the height of a Cornish summer, stunning 
Pedn Vounder lacks the crowds you'd expect. 
Ross Hoddinott guides you to this paradise lost 


ver wondered what 
5 alittle piece of heaven 

looks like? To find out, 
go no further than the 
secluded and outrageously 
beautiful Pedn Vounder 
beach. Having featured in 
the BBC adaptation of 
Poldark in recent years, it’s 
not quite the secret spot it 
once was, but, even in the 
summer months, it remains 
quiet and unspoiled. The 
majority of holidaymakers 
flock to nearby Porthcurno 
instead, unaware that just 
ashort distance away isa 
little Cornish cove that 
rivals anything the 
Caribbean can offer. 


PARK AND STRIDE 
Pronounced ‘Pednee;, this 
cove might feel remote and 
secluded, but it’s surprisingly 
accessible. You can reach 
Pedn Vounder by following the 
coast path from Porthcurno, 
but | recommend parking in the 
village of Treen instead. Drive 
past the cosy Logan Rock Inn 
and park in the pay and display 
car park next to the little village 
shop, then follow signs to the 
coast path, past the campsite. 
After a short 15-minute walk, 
you reach viewpoints 
overlooking the beach. 

From the clifftops, admire 
the soft, white sands and 
immaculately clear turquoise 
waters below. The imposing 
and rugged Treryn Dinas 
headland to the east of the 
beach is home to the famous 


Logan Rock - a large chunk of 
granite, weighing in the region 
of 70 tons, that rocks back and 
forth. You don’t need to walk 
down to the beach itself to soak 
up the tranquility of this special 
place. Find a suitable spot to sit 
and take a deep breath — inhale 
the clean Cornish air and 
simply reconnect with nature. 
Watch for kestrels hovering 
overhead, and scan the waters 
below for a seal, dolphin or 
even a basking shark. In the 
summer months, wildflowers 
bloom along the clifftops and 
butterflies flit. 


LINE OF DESCENT 

If you want to feel the soft, 
white sand between your toes 
or fancy a dip in the clear, warm 
waters, follow the well-trodden 
path down to the beach itself. 
It’s steep and rocky in places, 
so a moderate level of fitness is 
required; also, wear trainers, 
not flip-flops. The final drop 

on to the beach is a bit of a 
clamber, but worthwhile. At 
high tide, much of the beach is 
submerged, so check tide 
times before you go. At low tide, 
a sandbar is revealed, which 
you can easily swim to and 
enjoy. This is a great place for 
photography, but ‘Pednee’ is 
also a popular spot among 
naturists, so just be careful 
where you point your camera! 


Ross Hoddinott lives 

in Cornwall and is the 
author of several books on 
landscape photography. 
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ROSS HODDINOTT’S TIPS 
Photographing the coast 

“In the summer months, the light can be 
quite harsh during daytime. So, if you 
want better seaside shots, take photos 
early morning and late evening when 
the sun is lower in the sky and the light 
is softer and warmer. Also, attach a 
polarising filter to reduce glare from 
water and to intensify colour.” 
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REST, 
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Unwind by the sea with 


Carys Matthews favourite 


beach cafés, pubs and restaurants 


1 THE SAND DANCER, 
SANDHAVEN BEACH, 
TYNESIDE 

Back with anew menu and 
spruced-up interior, this 
recently reopened seafront 
pub serves British classics 

and local seafood from its 
Crabshack Kitchen. Regular live 
entertainment and sprawling 
sea views make this a popular 
spot with locals. 0191 454 4861 


TY COCH INN, 

PORTHDINLLAEN 
Set in a pretty fishing village 
on the Llyn Peninsula, this 
traditional beach pub has 
stunning views across the water 
to the Yr Eifl mountains. The 
pub can only be accessed on 
foot, so enjoy a stroll along the 
sandy beach before visiting Ty 
Coch and drinking in the view. 
tycoch.co.uk 


THE LOBSTER POT 

RESTAURANT, DORSET 
In business since 1952, this 
lovely restaurant located next 
to Portland Bill Lighthouse 
serves local seafood, great 
chips and hearty Dorset 
cream teas. An ideal spot for 
birdwatching and coastal walks. 
lobsterpotrestaurant 
portland.co.uk 


THE ARCADIA, 

PORTRUSH 
Set in an iconic building in the 
town of Portrush in County 
Antrim, The Arcadia was once 
a ballroom but is now used to 
host events and is home toa 
lovely coastal café. Soak up sea 


views with a slab of homemade 
cake and a pot of tea right next 
to the beach. The café also has 
a play area and paddling pool 
for children. 
arcadiaportrush.co.uk/cafe 


CAFE MOR, 

FRESHWATER WEST 
Located on a beautiful 
Pembrokeshire beach, this 
quirky (and award-winning) 
solar-powered converted 
boat-come-shack serves fresh, 
locally caught seafood, such as 
sea bass, lobster and crab rolls, 
and homemade laverbread 
made from hand-picked 
seaweed. beachfood.co.uk 


STEIN INN, ISLE OF SKYE 

Overlooking the shoreline, 
this rustic 18th-century inn 
claims to be the oldest on Skye 
and serves seasonal local 
produce, including oysters 
from the island’s waters. 
stein-inn.co.uk 


GYLLY BEACH CAFE, 
FALMOUTH 
On the edge of the golden 
sands of Gyllyngvase Beach, 
this café is the perfect spot to 
enjoy a meal with sea views. 
It serves a selection of local 
seafood and Cornish produce, 
and is a pleasant 15-minute walk 
from Falmouth town centre. 
gyllybeach.com 


Web editor Carys 

Matthews loves long 
coastal walks rounded 
off with a hearty meal. 
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READER IMAGES 


YOUR GREAT DAYS OUT... INPHOTOS 


Share your best photos of the British countryside with us and you could see your image 
in print or online and win a great prize. Send your images to Your Photos, BBC Countryfile 
Magazine, Eagle House, Colston Avenue, Bristol BS1 1EN or email photos@countryfile.com 


<ORCHID BEAUTY vy RESTFUL REEDS 
By: Christine Whitehead By: Liz Mitchell 


Where: Gait Barrows Where: RSPB Minsmere 
NNR, Lancashire Nature Reserve, Suffolk 
“| found this gorgeous “Sunset at Minsmere 

lady’s slipper orchid at Gait reserve, where we listened 
Barrows near Silverdale. It’s to the booming of bitterns 
amazing to think that, last and watched marsh harriers 
century, this plant was swooping over the reeds. It 
almost extinct in Britain.” was a very serene scene.” 


A SPRING SCENE > 

By: Julia Amies-Green 

Where: Exmoor 

“This image of suckling lambs - with one of Exmoor’s many 
pretty river valleys as the backdrop - seems to be the perfect 
way to illustrate the beginning of spring.” 


THE PRIZE 
This month’s winner receives a pair of Ariat Skyline 
Summit GTX° boots, worth £170. The boots are 

mesh-lined and made with a waterproof, breathable 
membrane, plus a shock-absorbing EVA midsole 
and full-grain leather upper. A dual-density 
Duratread™ outsole provides extra traction 
for sure footing on rough terrain. Sizes: 

women’s: 3-8.5, men’s: 7-12. SBARIAT 
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A WINTRY WAVES 
By: Julie Taylor 

Where: Lusty Glaze 
Beach, Cornwall 
“There's nothing like a 
bracing dog walk between 
the showers on a winter's 
afternoon, heading over to 
Lusty Glaze Beach from 
Porth on the North Cornwall 
Coast Path.” 
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<RIBS OF A WRECK 
By: Anthony Bettridge 
Where: Malltraeth Beach, 
Anglesey 

“The sun was setting on a 
cold late February afternoon 
as my wife and | and border 
collie Nell strolled along the 
shore at Malltraeth Beach, 
adjacent to Llanddwyn 
Island. At very low tides, it’s 
possible to see the remains 
of the Athena, a Greek ship 
wrecked in 1852.” 


vy DOGGY BLISS 

By: Ray Hutcheon 

Where: Roker Beach, 
Sunderland 

“This is our cocker spaniel 
Willi enjoying the sandy 
beach at Roker on a fabulous 
golden February morning.” 


* 


< CATTLE CALL 

By: Luke Whatley-Bigg 
Where: Brecon Beacons, 
Wales 

“lam a 15-year-old 
photographer and filmmaker, 
and | love to show our world’s 
stunning landscapes. | came 
across these impressive 
Highland cattle on a walk 

in the Brecon Beacons.” 
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Discover the UK & Ireland... KENT 


COUNTYSHOW 


E:3\Ts 


fast 


Breaks 


pie Holiday. 
————, Cottages’ 


Nationwide 


Our brochure — The Little Green Book — and websites 
list more than 400 inspected B&Bs, and a selection 
of self-catering cottages. 


Illustrated in colour with detailed descriptions and maps, 
it includes B&Bs that are ‘pet friendly’ and those with 


facilities for the less mobile. Book with the B&Bs direct, 
or use our booking service for ; PRE-BOOK YOUR TICKETS 


For a brochure, please send a cheque for £2 (for p&p) or 
3 first-class stamps, to: B&B Nationwide, PO Box 10894, MAKING MEMORIES FOR 90 YEARS 


Frinton-on-Sea CO13 3AN quoting ref: CF 1906. 


See the B&Bs and pay for a brochure online: 


ok 5,6,7 JULY 2019 


ON www.kentshow.co.uk 01622 633060 
tee Kent Showground, Maidstone ME14 3JF 


’ 
cottages Sony I drcaky 


For self-catering, visit: 


Call us now on 01437 765 765 © Visit us at coastalcottages.co.uk 
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Reviews editor: Margaret Bartlett 
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SECRETS OF THE SEASHORE 


Dive into the alluring stories of 24 sea creatures living in the intertidal zone 


BOOK 

ROCK POOL: 
EXTRAORDINARY 
ENCOUNTERS BETWEEN 
THE TIDES 

BY HEATHER BUTTIVANT, SEPTEMBER 
PUBLISHING, £14.99 (HB) 


Exploring rock poolsis a 
childhood pleasure that sticks 


— 


Rock Pool 


as adults, few of us can resist 
the lure of their seaweed- 
fringed depths, with the possibility of 
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with you, like a limpet to a rock; 


finding fascinating marine creatures. For 
Heather Buttivant, introducing people of 
all ages to the joys of rock-pooling has 
become an enviable profession. 

The author takes readers on a field trip 
from the strandline to the shallow waters 
of the lower shore, revealing secrets of 
the lives of 24 sea creatures that inhabit 
this challenging environment between the 
tides, from sandhoppers to octopuses. 

This is natural history writing at its best, 
by a gifted storyteller with a fund of acute 
first-hand observations, inspired by 
curiosity. Any parent or grandparent 


intent on engaging children with the 
wonders of the seashore will find ideas 
and words of wisdom here. Experienced 
rockpoolers will find revelations too: | had 
no idea that snakelocks anemone eerily 
fluorescence green at night if you shine 
invisible ultraviolet light on them, a 
phenomenon that no one really 
understands - a mystery of the deep. 
Next time you take a trip to the beach, 
take a field guide, but read this book first. 
It will make the joys of discovering marine 
life inmmeasurably richer. 
Phil Gates, nature writer > 
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BOOK 

ISLANDEERING: 
ADVENTURES AROUND 
THE EDGE OF BRITAIN’S 
HIDDEN ISLANDS 


BY LISA DREWE, WILD THINGS PUBLISHING, £16.99 (PB) 


| responded to the invitation 
to review /slandeering with 
swift enthusiasm, before 
realising it was a guidebook, 
to which embarrassingly, 
(considering the walking routes | regularly 
contribute to this magazine) | am slightly 
allergic. | find they rob me of the 
adventurous spirit that this book in 


nT tht 


ISLANDEERING 


7% a 


particular aims to cultivate. Time perhaps, 
to address my strange affliction. 
Islandeering explores 50 British islands 
(including lesser-known treats such as 
Ballast Island in Porthmadog made from 
ship’s ballast, and Davaar near Doirlinn, 
with its strange Crucifixion Cave), 
endowing each with travel narrative, 
photographs, information on transport, 
tides, facilities and wildlife, and a map, 
walking route and directions. The book 
may be too bulky to take with you, so the 
routes are downloadable, making their 
inclusion in the book seem initially 
questionable. However, not all are 
waymarked and some include tide 


scrambles, so their incorporation is 
sensible and will be appreciated by those 
for whom a good trip wisely begins with 
meticulous planning at home. 

The information boxes are concise and 
undeniably useful, the presentation and 
photographs glossy and beguiling, and Lisa 
Drewe’s fluid descriptions of her island 
visits are cheerful and engaging. 

So, am | cured? No. My spirit of discovery 
remains doused by the prescriptiveness 
that is the essence of a very good 
guidebook such as this. But would | enjoy 
thumbing through it in a pub or hostel? 
Absolutely. It’s also a coffee-table classic. 
Julie Brominicks, writer 


BOOK 
BIRD THERAPY 


BY JOE HARKNESS, UNBOUND, £14.99 (HB) 


Birds are good for us. Joe 
Harkness begins his memoir- 
cum-manifesto in the darkest 
place at a wretched moment 
of his life. He is better now. 
Medication and counselling were helpful 
but so was birdwatching. And that is his 
subject: how birds worked for him and how 
they might help us all. He is frank about his 
own depression (Obsessive Compulsive 
Disorder and Generalised Anxiety 


Disorder) describing it with disarming 
honesty. He writes movingly about the 
mending of his mental health by days spent 
outside in the company of birds. And he 
underlines his experiences with reference 
to healthcare research, psychology and 
sociology, as well as to contacts with 
the birdwatching community made in 
the years that he has been evolving 
and promoting the idea of bird 
therapy. Each chapter ends 
with practical tips and 
excellent pep talks. 

| don’t know a sweeter 
book on birds. The 


phrase good-natured seems to be made 
for it. It dotes on them for what they are 

- there are pages of loving descriptions - 
and it is kindhearted in contemplating the 
various ways that people seek connection 
with birds: feeding them in gardens, 
twitching rarities, working a local 
patch for its avian residents. 

What is that goodness anyone can 
feel on hearing a blackbird singing froma 
television aerial at dusk on a spring 
evening in a city? Joe Harkness happily 
knows the answer and has written a book 
about it that can be good for us all. 
Tim Dee, writer and birdwatcher 
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BOOK 

THE SEAFARERS: A 
JOURNEY AMONG BIRDS 
BY STEPHEN RUTT, ELLIOTT & THOMPSON, 
£14.99 (HB) 


Seabirds are transient and 
mysterious creatures, flying 
halfway round the world to 
spend a frenetic few months 
raising young in the British 
Isles, before departing as suddenly 

as they came. Many nest on tiny, 
wave-lashed cliff ledges that are, Rutt 
observes, “technically land, but | 
wouldn't want to stand there”. 

Trapped in a city job, Rutt has 
“seabirds on the brain” and yearns for 
the drama and freedom of their 
breeding grounds, where “everything 
answers to the rock, to the sea and to 
the wind”. He travels from island to 
island in search of puffins and gannets, 
eider ducks and terns, shearwaters and 
skuas, with a detour inland to Tyneside’s 
uniquely urban colony of kittiwakes. 

Islands make popular subjects for 
nature and travel writers, but unlike 
recent books, such as Patrick 
Barkham’s Islander, human characters 
are almost entirely absent from this 
one, which feels a shame. Rutt emerges 
as something of a loner, confessing: “I 
find birds easier to read than people.” 

His resulting narrative is, however, 
crammed with fascinating titbits about 
the extraordinary lives of seabirds. Rutt 
manages to find new perspectives on 
them, avoiding the cliché that puffins 
are clownish, for instance; instead, they 
loiter like “teenagers sitting in parks, 
waiting for things to happen”. Another 
surprise are the seaweed-eating sheep 
of North Ronaldsay (below): it turns out 
they're also partial to decapitating 
Arctic tern chicks for a calcium snack. 
Ben Hoare, naturalist 
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BOOK 
EVEREST ENGLAND 


BY PETER OWEN-JONES, AA PUBLISHING, 
£12.99 (HB) 


So, this sounds like an 
interesting conceit: a guide 

.__ to 12. days of walks up English 
Biss hills (and the odd mountain) 

whose combined climbs 

equal the height of Everest. The chosen 
ascents run in an arc from Cornwall to 
Northumberland and range from the 
well-known - Glastonbury Tor, Scafell 
Pike - to the more obscure. 

But don’t be fooled: this is like no 
other guide book you're ever likely to 
read. There may be directions and 
hand-drawn maps inside but the author 
is less concerned with how we navigate 
hills than how we navigate the long 


EVEREST 


At aheight of 158m,.a climb up Conical 
Glastonbury Tor is a small step towards 
the 8,848m Everest England target 


CD & BOOK 
THE LOST WORDS: 
SPELL SONGS 


QUERCUS RECORDS, £20, FOLKBY THEOAK.COM 


Inspired by the magical 
Lost Words by Robert 
Macfarlane and illustrator 
Jackie Morris, a book 
that seeks to reclaim 
fast-disappearing words of nature 
from the disdain of a teched-up 
modern world, these 14 songs do not 
disappoint. Blending British and folk 
traditions with the added magic of 
Senegalese musician and singer 
Seckou Keita (perhaps best-known 
for his collaborations with Welsh 


LAZY DAYS 


littleness of life. Punctuation becomes 
mere decoration as rushing streams of 
consciousness flow against gravity to 
waft the reader on to summits both 
literal and spiritual. There are evocative 
descriptions of nature, and tender 
snapshots of the lives - real or imagined 
- of the people Jones encounters. His 
down-to-earth style and perceptive 
reflections make him an amiable 
companion on the journey, which he 
spices with moments of laughter: the 
gargantuan monument “cast in 
Mordor” at the summit of one hill is 
“best seen in the mist”. 

This is a lyrical, poignant meditation 
on life in the 21st century and how, with 
the help of a scattering of English hills, 
we could perhaps make it just a little 
more meaningful. 

Dixe Wills, writer 


harpist Catrin Finch), the melodies 
and rich, playful language invoke wild 
wonders and the everyday joys of the 
natural world easily and convincingly. 
With titles Heron, Ghost Owl, 
Heartwood and Conker, each song 
contains a specific tale - sometimes 
describing the creature and its 
behaviour in detail, but in others 
painting a more abstract, more 
whimsical picture. Often only poetry 
and music can accurately capture 
our visceral, emotional responses to 
nature and there are songs in this 
collection to make a wild soul leap. 
The accompanying book profiles the 
songs and singers. 

Fergus Collins, editor 
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AN EVENING CAMBRIDGE ADVENTURE 


WWW.SCUDAMORES.COM 01223 359750 


RUTLAND FOOD, 
DRINK & CRAFT 


FESTIVAL 


Saturday & Sunday 6th-7th July 
10am-6pm 


* CELEBRITY CHEFS 
+ FOOD ROAD SHOW 
+ REAL ALE MARQUEES 
+ THE PIAZZA FOOD COURT 
+ FRUIT DE MER RESTAURANT 
+ DESIGNERS & CRAFTSMEN 
* WORKING CRAFTSMEN 
+ RURAL CRAFTS & SKILLS 
+ CHILDREN’S WORKSHOPS 
- FAMILY ENTERTAINMENT 2 . Ta 4 
» LIVE JAZZ & FOLK Tala\l FILE 


Come find us 
at Stand JO11 


Admission: Adults £10.00 
Over 65s £9.00 Children £3.00 


for Family and Friends 


; 7 — = Bost Building Acadesny=—— 
www.rutlandfoodandcraftfestival.co.uk Tel:01283 820548 +; a1 —— oe Eelspmccaciatay 
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Hedgehogs can 
get caught in 
plastic can rings, 
particularly 
dangerous for 
growing juveniles 


Litter is one of my biggest bugbears, 
no matter where it is - countryside, 
sea, waterways or cities. I’m never 
afraid to point the finger and say it’s 
disgraceful that people are having to spend 
time collecting other people’s rubbish, just 
because someone can’t be bothered to put it in 
a bin or take it with them when they go home. 

I’ve stopped people on many occasions and 
given them their litter back, with the simple line: 
“Excuse me, I think you’ve dropped something”. 
Asacrew on Countryfile, 
we always pick up bits when 
we’re out and about and, 
sadly, there’s usually a 
bag full for us to dispose 
of properly. 

Of course, none of us want 
the plastic packaging we’re 
lumbered with, but when we 
take it somewhere, we need 
to take ownership of it. 

Blue Planet 2was largely responsible for 
bringing the extent of the problem of litter and 
plastics in the sea to light. A good friend of mine 
was the executive producer on the programme 
and I remember having a conversation with him 
about litter quite a few years ago. We talked 
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“ICs not just about 
what will eat the 
litter, it’s what life is 
stifled beneath it” 


LAZY DAYS 


Matt Baker 


THE COUNTRYFILE PRESENTER GOES BEHIND 
THE SCENES ON HIS SHOWS AND FAMILY FARM 


RUBBISH IS EVERYONE’S RESPONSIBILITY 


about the fact they were filming all over the world 
and they kept trying to frame out the rubbish. 

It got to the point where the rubbish was the 
unavoidable story. They decided they were going 
to feature it, and look what’s happened since. 

The countryside and its wildlife are very robust 
and often bounce back, but litter is one thing 
wildlife can’t cope with. Surely life is tough enough 
- wildlife shouldn’t be trying to deal with our 
rubbish, too. You only have to lift rubbish off the 
ground to see what’s happened underneath it and 
how dead everything is. It’s 
not just about what will eat 
the litter, it’s what life is 
stifled beneath it. 

Before legislation comes 
into force preventing 
manufacturers from 
lumbering us with 
packaging we don’t want, 
we need to make sure our 
rubbish gets to the right place. It’s not always 
easy as, nationally, all our rubbish and recycling 
schemes are different, which is crazy. One scheme 
that everyone buys into is the way forward. 


FAITH IN THE NEXT GENERATION 
On The One Showa few months ago | interviewed 
alittle girl who'd asked for a litter picker for 
Christmas. It was so sweet that she’d asked for a 
grabber so she could pick up the litter she came 
across. She is a fine example of the way forward; 
I believe a lot of the younger generation do have 
the answers. They’re very aware of what’s going 
on, far more than the majority of adults. What 
they’re being taught isn’t washing over them. 
Don’t use ‘the wind’ as an excuse for not picking 
something up. Run after that crisp packet - don’t 
watch it disappear on the breeze 
worried you'll look stupid chasing 99 
after it. 


SH Watch Matt on Countryfile, Sunday 
Sidhe nights on BBC One. 
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SNOWDONIA 30 LOW LEVEL| (age Niwega ) Co NC 
AND EASY WALKS | RRsat omer hola 
Snowdon, the 
Ogwen and 
Conwy Valleys 
and the coast 
just published! 
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Quality Timber Log & Garden Stores - Hand Crafted in Dorset 
www.dorsetlogstores.co.uk — 
01300 345 916 =a 


READYHEDGE i, am 


lindsay@readyhedge.com 


matthew@readyhedge.com 


Our instant hedging is cared for by experts at every stage - www. readyhedge.com 
in the field, in the container and during despatch. 
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LAZY DAYS 


Your countryside 


HAVE YOUR SAY ON RURAL ISSUES 


Share your views and opinions by writing to us at: 
Have your say: BBC Countryfile Magazine, Eagle House, Colston Avenue, Bristol BS1 1EN; or email editor@countryfile.com, 
tweet us @CountryfileMag or via Facebook www.facebook.com/countryfilemagazine 


“We reserve the right to edit correspondence. 


HAPPY TIMES 


Sian Lewis’s article on lona 
(April issue) moved me 

to put pen to paper as! have such 
memories of my visit there. 

My husband and | planned to do 
explore-type holidays when he retired. 
By that time, | was having back 
problems. | persuaded him to still go to 
all the countries he wanted to visit and 
| would do what | could cope with. Coach 
holidays around our beautiful island 
seemed to be the answer. | can now say 
that | have been in every county in 
England, through the Great Glen in 
Scotland and around all the coast of 
Scotland - plus Harris, Lewis and Skye - 
and various areas of Wales. 

lona was special, though. We headed 
first to Lindisfarne to study Cuthbert and 
Aiden, then crossed over Scotland to 
Mull for a short break and onwards to 
lona to study the life of Columba. This 
proved to be a very caring and happy 
‘pilgrimage’. Although there were 18 of us 
in the group, the peaceful contentedness 
got right into you, whether you were in 
the chapel in the Bishop’s House where 


THE PRIZE 


This star letter wins three lovely books: The Great British Bucket List by Richard Madden (National Trust Books, £12.99), 
My Scotland by Val McDermid (Sphere, £20) and The Seafarers by Stephen Rutt (Elliott & Thompson, £14.99). 


NOISE POLLUTION 

Iam a lover of the countryside and 
wildlife and live in a rural part of 
south Norfolk. 

Over the last few years, the use 
of audible bird-scarer gas guns has 
increased to an unbearable degree. 
We live between two estates and 
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Reader Monica discovered “peaceful 
contentedness” on her visit tolona 


our accommodation was, the Abbey, or 
on the walks around the island. | was 
happy to spend time on my own when 

| couldn't take part in some of the walks. 
It was so peaceful. 

In the April issue alone, what 
memories for me: Loch Lomond, Lent 
lilies, Anglesey, North York Moors, 
the Lake District, Skye, Saunton Sands, 
Hartlepool, lona and Edale where 
we first camped when the children 
were small. 


have been subjected to an almost 
constant barrage of booms and 
bangs for most of the year - so 
much so that it has affected us and 
our everyday existence in what was 
a unique and peaceful location. 
After 12 weeks of enduring this 
situation and contacting South 


Thank you for helping me travel a few 
more miles, albeit from my armchair. 
Monica Lilley, Lowestoft, Suffolk 


Editor Fergus Collins replies: 

You've hit the nail on the head - whether 
we work in the countryside or simply 
visit it, we can find that “peaceful 
contentedness” in beautiful landscapes 
that enables us to cope with work and 
health stresses. I'm glad Sian’s article 
generated such uplifting memories. 


Norfolk Environmental 
Department, we have been told that 
it is not a statutory nuisance and 
that they will not be pursuing our 
complaint. It is now down to us to 
take legal action. 

This is very different to the same 
situation last year whenavery ©® 
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LAZY DAYS 


proactive officer from the same 
department agreed that it was 
astatutory nuisance and peace 
was restored. 

Ihave never seen any reference 
to this problem on Countryfile but 
it is a very widespread issue, 
especially for people living in rural 
locations. There are many incidents 
reported throughout the UK where 
farmers will not recognise the 
nuisance that the scarers cause and 
refuse to use alternative methods, 
which are probably more effective 
without causing noise nuisance 
to neighbours. 
Pauline Bullock, Norfolk 


THE SECRET OF THE LAKES 
Ireally enjoyed the lead article 
‘Forgotten Lakes of Fermanagh’ by 
Daniel Graham in the May issue. 

I did some work a few years ago 
with the local authority in 
Enniskillen on attaining National 
Park status for the area. I’d never 
been to Fermanagh before, but I 
have to say that, even having visited 
anumber of protected areas 
throughout Europe over the 
years, this place was very special; 
outstandingly beautiful, loads to 
do and really wonderful people. 

It remains a source of regret that 
the ‘Lakes’ never became a National 
Park and it is shameful that 
Northern Ireland still has no park 
to its name. This, though, shouldn’t 
prevent people from going to enjoy 
this magnificent area — before it is 
‘discovered’ through coverage in 
publications such as your own. 
David Butterworth, chief 
executive, Yorkshire fi 
Dales National Park og 


SHINING LIGHT 
It was interesting to read 
about the Eddystone 
Lighthouse in last LET 
October’s issue. pes, 
My friend David 
Hopwood, who is 

83, was alighthouse 
keeper there; he 
joined Trinity House 
in January 1958. 
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HAIR OF THE DOG 


At this time of year, we load up a bird feeder with grooming hair from our 
dog. We have been doing it for years now and the bird visitors we get are 
numerous. Within a day, the nesting material - the doggy hair - is gone. It is 
a far, far busier feeder than those we have around the rest of the garden. 

This is something you could encourage readers to do. Soft fibres for bird 
nesting is in decline as farmers reduce their livestock activities and thus 
the natural wool caught on bushes and barbed-wire fencing is on the 
decline. Many dog owners groom on a regular basis - around the UK there 
must be tons of hair just thrown in the bin. So let’s encourage pet owners to 
help our hard-working birds. Of course, it’s also entertaining to watch as 
the birds swing on the feeders, trying to pull the hair out. 

David Lloyd, St Neots, Cambridgeshire 


He was trained in nautical skills 
and how to bake bread and cook. In 
the course of his six-year career, he 
served at Skokholm, Bardsley, 
South Bishop, Bishop Rock, The 
Smalls and Eddystone. As a young 
man, he swam from Eddystone 
tower to the site of the previous 
tower and stood triumphantly on 
what is called Smeaton’s Stump. 

There were actually four 
Eddystone lighthouses. The first 
(pictured) was swept away by a gale 
in 1708, while the second lighthouse, 
made of wood, burnt down. The 
tower of the third was too heavy 
for the rocky formation, so was 


* , dismantled and rebuilt at Plymouth 


; 
tas 


Hoe where members of the public 
pay to visit it. The fourth, and 
_ current, lighthouse was built on 
lower rock. 
During our conversations, 
David revealed a wealth 
of knowledge. The 


PTE Longstone 

= Lighthouse is on 

A — — one of the outer 
-& Farne Islands and 

__. — > the famous Darling 

Ee 4 é family lived there; 
tise 7s Grace’s room was 

< still kept vacant. 


The fog signal engine rooms 
received a direct hit during the war, 
but there were no casualties. 

Every morning at the same time 
and same place, a keeper took a 
sample of seawater, noted the 
temperature and sent the test 
tubes via the four-weekly relief 
boat to Liverpool University. 

David would often see amazing 
sights, such as hundreds of 
butterflies or hordes of warblers 
en route on their migratory journey 
to warmer climes. On Skokholm, 
scientists would catch migrating 
birds in a Heligoland trap. The 
birds were weighed, measured and 
ringed before being released. 
Elizabeth Hardie, Aberdeen 


VIGOROUS INVADERS 

Sara Maitland (June issue) should 
research her subject matter before 
she ‘pontificates’. Himalayan 
balsam and Rhododendron 
ponticum are not just ‘invaders’ 

— they are hugely invasive. They 
are so vigorous that nothing 
whatsoever can grow with them; 
the result is a monoculture where 
no other plants stand a chance. 
Jean de Selincourt, 

Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire 
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Discover 


Woburn Abbey and Gardens 


Abbey and Gardens 


Set in a 3,000 acre deer park and 28 acres 
of award-winning gardens, Woburn Abbey 
offers a tranquil day out in the 
Bedfordshire countryside. 


Explore the state rooms in the Abbey 
and enjoy a stroll through the splendid 
cardens, designed by historic landscape 
sardener Humphry Repton. 


EXHIBITION 


Humphry Repton: Art & Nature for 
the Duke of Bedford 


——EE—EE 


www.woburnabbey.co.uk 
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Kit for an active summer 


Get on and in the water with these aquatic essentials 


THREE OF THE BEST: INFLATABLE PADDLEBOARDS 


Words: Carys Matthews Photography: Steve Sayers 


Red Paddle Co, 8’6” Compact Board 
£1,299, redpaddleco.com/en-gb 

This compact stand-up paddleboard (SUP) 
from Red Paddle Co is perfect for summer 
adventures. Fitting snuggly into a backpack, 
the board is designed to be transported 
easily; the bag’s adjustable straps and 
padding make it easy to carry and 
comfortable to wear. However, | have a 
smaller build and, at 12.7kg, | did find the 
backpack heavy so wouldn't have wanted 
to carry it far. A pump and paddle come 
with the board; the quality of the Titan 
pump is excellent as the board inflates with 
minimal effort — it took just one minute to 
inflate. A removable fin slots into place 
and the adjustable paddles are easy to 

put together. On the water, the board is 
responsive and stable considering its 
weight, and manoeuvres with ease. 
Price-wise, this is at the top end of the 
market, but it’s a quality board that’s fun 
and comfortable to use. Perfect for 


beginners or more experienced boarders. 
9 C9 9S 


Lokahi WE Rider 10’6” 

£759, lokahiboards.com 

Hawaiian brand Lokahi is a relative 
newcomer to the SUP market but is already 
making waves among enthusiasts with its 
sleek and stylish high-performance 
boards. Supplied with double-action pump, 
fin, repair kit and bungee cord, the board 
fits into a large carry bag and is simple to 
inflate in a couple of minutes. While the WE 
Rider Lokahi inflatable isn’t the cheapest in 
the Lokahi range it offers good value for 
money as the quality and performance is 
excellent. The board feels robust thanks to 
the dropstitch technology and double PVC 
rail layers, which ensure it stays rigid on the 
water. Suitable for lakes, rivers or the sea, 
the board can handle a bit of chop and | 
found the deck - with an EVA diamond cut 
deck pad - offers a good grip. The paddle is 
easy to adjust and light, making pivoting 
and manoeuvring in the water fluid and fun. 
An ideal board for beginners or more 


experienced paddleboarders. 
C9 Oy Ce 


O’Neill Santa Fade 10’2” 

£499, supinflatables.co.uk 

Easy to inflate and manoeuvre on the 
water, this inflatable SUP board from O'Neill 
is a great choice for beginners and 
families. Weighing just 10kg when inflated, 
the Santa Fade 10’2” offers a surprisingly 
stable ride for a light board. The board 
uses dropstitch material, which is designed 
to help maintain the rigidity of the board 
while paddling and it glides through the 
water with ease. The deck area is roomy 
enough to fit an adult and child, and the 
ankle strap is comfortable to wear. | found 
the double-action pump efficient and the 
board inflated with ease. While the board is 
suitable for use on lakes, rivers and the 
sea, personally I'd opt for calmer waters 

as | found it a little unstable on open waters. 
Transportation-wise | found the board bag 
bulky and awkward to carry. Fora 
mid-range board, the Santa Fade offers 
excellent value and is a good introduction 
to the joys of paddleboarding. 

AAT A 
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SIX WISE BUYS FOR WATER SPORTS 


Wraith Spirit Sombriolet Sun Hat, Outdoor Research, Bladeback swimming 
wetsuit, Selkie, £40, outdoorresearch.com costume, Selkie, 

£250, selkieswim.com This wide-brimmed lightweight sunhat will protect £59, selkieswim.com 
With an asymmetrical your face and head on coastal hikes. Made using UPF — This fun water-themed 
design, this stylish 50+ material for extra protection, side vents and swimsuit offers sun 
neoprene swimming wicking fabric help keep your head cool and dry. The protection and is 
wetsuit provides hat can be adjusted with a toggle and secured using chlorine-resistant, 
buoyancy and cold the chin cord. Men's and women's versions available. making it perfect for sea 
protection without swimming, water sports 
comprising on flexibility. 7 or indoor pools. Ideal 
The suit is 3mm thick , for sunny days, the 


around the torso and costume has hidden 
legs and 2mm thick support at the bust and 
around the arms to allow retains its shape well. 


better movement in the 
shoulders. A tight fit 
means minimum drag in 
the water and it’s tough 
enough for endurance 
swims. A men’s version 
is also available, 


Endurance Sport Formula Sun Cream 
Life Systems, £8.99, lifesystems.co.uk 
Even on overcast days, if you're 
spending the day on the beach, it is 
essential to protect your skin from the 
sun's powerful UV rays. This handy 
pocket-sized factor-50 sun cream is 
water-resistant and even repels jellyfish. 
One application lasts for 80 minutes 

in the water or six hours on land. 


Women’s Choprock Shandal, Merrell 

£100, merrell.com (men’s version available) 

Protect your feet on the beach with these Choprock 
Shandals. With a rubber sole, the shandals offer grip 
and stability for rocky scrambles and can be worn in 
the water or while hiking along the coast path. 


_ SoftFibre travel towel, Lifeventure, 
£22.99, lifeventure.com 
A giant-sized fast-drying travel towel with 
an attractive geometric print. Perfect for a 
day at the beach, it’s absorbant, odour- 
resistant, soft and lightweight (280g). 


Product of the month 


Deck Bag, Red Original, £115, redoriginal.com With a 22-litre capacity, the bag is roomy enough to 
Keep your valuables safe and dry on SUP fit a change of dry clothes, and essentials such as a 
adventures in this handy deck bag from Red mobile phone and camera. Pockets for drink bottles 


Original. With welded seams, the bag is completely on the outside of the bag are handy for grabbing a 
waterproof while the material is robust and durable. drink on the go. 


O éco online For more reviews of outdoor gear, visit countryfile.com/country-kit 
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se hayloit 


RUDBECKIA PRAIRIE GLOW 


rare | unusual | exciting 


~ 
BUY 3 
WAS £24 


>, 


NOW 
WHY GROW UBIQUITOUS YELLOW RUDBECKIA WHEN YOU CAN 
GROW AN INCREDIBLE, MULTI-COLOURED VARIETY INSTEAD? # 


se = 


o S — : JUST £4 A POT 


ONG DARK STEMS support endless flowers in shades of orange-red to bronze with golden yellow tips. The perfect plant to 
complement your autumn palette. Large flowers appear in abundance from July to November and are excellent for cutting to bring into 
your home. Remember to leave a few for the local bees and butterflies to enjoy as they forage for much-needed nectar. Hardy perennial 
which prefers well-drained soil in full sun. Height and soread 9Ocm (36”). Once established, in the soring when new shoots appear, divide 
to maintain vigour. Your order will be confirmed along with a copy of our latest catalogue and your 9cm pots will be delivered within 
14 days with our No Quibble Guarantee. 


ORDER « ONLINE hayloft.co.uk * PHONE 0844 335 1088 QUOTE CFO719 


SEND THE COUPON TO: Hayloft Plants, FREEPOST RTGR-JAGJ-JETG, Pensham, Pershore WR10 3HB | CFO719 | 


NAME & ADDRESS PLEASE SEND ITEM CODE PRICE | QTY | TOTAL 
1) PLANT PTRPGO1-CFO719 | 


£8 
3 PLANTS WAS £24 | PTRPGO3-CFO719 


P&P (UK ONLY) | £4.95 
Postcode Tel TOTAL DUE| 


Pl he last 3 digits of 
| enclose Cheque/PO made payable to Hayloft Plants Ltd or please debit my Mastercard/Visa/Maestro aan ene 


Thank you for your details which will be kept securely and will not be 
shared with third parties. We may send Hayloft gardening catalogues in 
EMAIL the future, if you prefer not to receive them, please call 01386 562999. 
Thank you, we may update you on your order and we will invite you to sign up for our special offers. Occasionally the advertised delivery date may change, however, this will 
- - - —— - — — — - - - be clearly stated on your order confirmation. 


HAYLOFT PLANTS, MANOR FARM NURSERY, PENSHAM, PERSHORE, WORCESTERSHIRE WR10 3HB 


Photos: Picfair, Naturepl.com 
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Country puzzles 


RACK YOUR COUNTRYFILE BRAIN WITH THESE WILD AND WONDERFUL GAMES 


COUNTRYSIDE QUIZ 


1. Jerome K Jerome’s book 
Three Men In A Boat 
details a return journey 
between which locations? 
[_Ja) Hereford and Chepstow 
[_]b) Kingston-upon-Thames 
and Oxford 

[_]c) Tewkesbury and 
Stratford-upon-Avon 

(_]d) Stockport and Widnes 


2. The sitcom Fawity 
Towers was based in 
which seaside resort? 
(Ja) Bournemouth 

[]b) Cromer 

[]c) Torquay 

[_]d) Margate 


3.‘Traeth’ is the Welsh 
word for what? 
(Ja) Cove 
(Jb) Bay 
Jc) Cliff 
(_]d) Beach 


. 


The Grade-tl-listed pier at Southend-on-Sea 
» stretches far into the Thames Estuary 


4. Which vegetable is 
among the Isle of Wight’s 
chief exports? 

(Ja) Garlic 

(_]b) Beetroot 

(Jc) Aubergine 

[Jd) Yam 


5. Which of the belowisa 
nickname for a sand lizard? 
[_Ja) The good lord 

(_]b) The aristocrat 

[_]c) The dune duke 

(_]d) The lizard king 


6. Which litter-picking 
Womble was named after 
a South American river? 
(Ja) Tomsk 
[_]b) Bungo 
[_]c) Tobermory 
» (Jd) Orinoco 


7. Found in 


the rough-leaved 
hound’s-tongue was 
once believed to be part 
of a cure for what? 

[_Ja) Madness 

[_}b) Insomnia 

(Jc) Smallpox 

(jd) Influenza 


8. Which was the last 
lighthouse in the UK to 
become fully automated? 
[_Ja) The Lizard in Cornwall 
_}b) Nash Point in Glamorgan 
(_}c) North Foreland in Kent 
(_]d) St Ann’s Head in 
Pembrokeshire 


9. How long is Britain’s 
longest seaside pier, found 
at Southend-on-Sea? 

[_Ja) 700m 

(jb) 999m 

Jc) 1.2km 

[]d) 2.1km 


answers at the bottom of page 110 


10. The tidal Severn Bore 
appears approximately 
how many times a year? 
[_Ja) Four 

Jb) 24 

[Jc) 260 

Jd) 730 


11. The coast-to-coast 
path between Portpatrick 
and Cockburnspath in 
Scotland is called what? 
[_Ja) The Great Lowland Path 
[_]b) Port-to-Port Passage 
[_]c) Southern Upland Way 
[_]d) The Devil’s Stride 


12. Which nature writer 
won the EM Forster Award 
for Literature in 2017? 
[_Ja) Richard Mabey 

[_]b) Robert Macfarlane 

[_Jc) Helen Macdonald 

(_]d) Stephen Moss 


13. What is the name of 
atype of traditional open 
fishing boat still found 
off the coast of 
north-east England? 

[_ Ja) Coble 

[_]b) Ruble 

(Jc) Double 

Jd) Noble 


14. In 1901, the Reverend 
AE Robertson claimed to 
be the first person to have 
achieved which feat? 

[_]a) Sail around the coastline 
of Britain singlehandedly 
[_]b) Swim the entire length 
of the River Thames 

[ Jc) Walk from John o’ 
Groats to Land’s End 

[_]d) Climb all of Scotland’s 
Munro peaks 
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COUNTRYSIDE 
CROSSWORD 


by Eddie James 


ACROSS 

1 Spring flower (8) 

6/17 BBC Countryfile Live’s 
Yorkshire stately home venue (6,6) 
9 Ruminant seen when marsh 
plant overturned (4) 

10/31 Torquay’s prehistoric 
tunnel system — cranks’ event 
organised! (5,6) 

11 Skua turned back other 
seabirds (4) 

12 See 21 across 

14 Sweet-smelling rambler - 
makes serums OK (4,4) 

15 Looking embarrassed, 
disturbing birds from cover! (8) 
17 See 6 across 

19 A form of dead-nettle - in 
Carmarthen, bittersweet (6) 
21/12 Important wetland area 
bordering Bristol Channel (8,6) 
23 Buckinghamshire beacon on 
the Ridgeway ... featured in 
thriving hoedown (8) 

26 Bends down, it’s said, tree 
limbs (6) 

27 Symbol - e.g. thistle for 
Scottish LDPs (4) 

28 Small brooks - in Dartmoor, 
ill-sited (5) 

29 Poole Harbour peninsula - 
near collapse (4) 

31See 10 across 

32 Bird’s down-to-earth method 
of cleaning plumage? (4-4) 
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2 Beer, but not the Devon village! (3) 
3 One of two peninsulas on 
Cumbria’s Cistercian Way (7) 
4 Flood barriers - end of road, 
Skye, oddly (5) 

5 Cumbrian stone circle and 
standing stone - in oblong 
megalith (4,3) 

6 Nutshells, pods etc. (5) 

7 Bird associated with house 
or hedge (7) 

8 In Irish, ‘loughs’ (5) 

13 In Bakewell | encountered a 
Countryfile presenter (5) 

16 Cumbrian river... starts to 
introduce rainbow trout (8) 
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17 Busy insect’s noise - and 
unpleasant smell (8) 

18 Swaledale market town - in 
three thoroughfares (5) 

20 Scotland’s most northerly 
Munro (3,4) 

21 Removed peas from pod (7) 
22 Actors’ background 
conversation “Its stalks are 
cooked as fruit!” (7) 

24 Pansy, for instance, may be 
plucked by a musician? (5) 

25 Long-necked, long-legged 
wading bird (5) 

26 Enjoys the sun, like a certain 
shark? (5) 

30 Fruit cage’s covering, say (3) 
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Hedge Trimmer 


Trim the tops of your high 
hedges quickly, easily and 
in complete safety keeping 
both feet on the ground. 


At over 9ft tall, yet weighing a mere 
3.8kg (just 8.4lbs) it’s perfect for 
cutting hedges of almost any height 
and at any angle without the twisting, 
stretching and bending or wobbling 
on ladders that you'd have with 


traditional inferior trimmers. 


Specifications: 

¢ Aluminium pole extends from 1.85m 
(6ft 1%") to 2.8m (9ft 214") 

¢ Cuts stems up to 2” in diameter 

¢ 3200 rpm low vibration 450W motor 

¢ 140 degree angle adjustable, 45cm 
(1734” long)reciprocating blade 

¢ Padded shoulder strap 
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Practical Solutions for the Garden 
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\\ Charlotte Amor Valentine of 
() \ i RS H | p Your home from home The Home That Made Me 


WITH DARWIN ESCAPES 


SL PEFEES 


INCLUDED UNTIL MARCH 


=e 
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LUXURY LODGES FROM . : | | 
Own your own holiday home or luxury _ Visit our website and livechat a 
F / G 9 9 5 lodge with Darwin Escapes and enjoy with one of our ey advisors > 
9 endless days of freedom www.darwinescapes.co.uk 


HOLIDAY HOMES FROM £29,995 


*Applies to new customer purchases only on selected new and pre-owned models. No part exchange allowance can be used in conjunction with this offer. 
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tes | 
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a = 
or. ' At Wagstaff watches we make no and a percentage of every sale goes 
bia * _ nonsense precision timepieces for to support country pursuits, skills 
‘ay Sey those who love the country. apprenticeships and helps to keep the 
= | countryside thriving. 
~___ A family business from Yorkshire 
4 producing watches in a fine tradition Visit our website to see our small 
at sensible prices. range and learn more about us. Also 
see our competition for a chance to 
Wagstaff watches are proud to win our 'Yorkshire' model and other 
support country traditions and skills great prizes. 


Wagstaff watches - time for the country. 
£95.00 


@ wagstaffwatches 
peter@wagstaffwatches.com © wagstaff_watches 


www.wagstaffwatches.co.uk © wagstaffwatches 
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Getaways 


Looking for a gorgeous getaway? Discover this fantastic range of accommodation that you can stay 
with on your travels! Four scenic destinations to add something different to your Summer holidays 


Cedar Manor Hotel, England 


Set in % an acre of beautiful gardens, dominated by a 200 year old 
Cedar Tree, this former gentleman's residence is just over 5 minutes 
walk from the village and Lake. Family run and award winning with 
10 beautiful individually interior designed rooms and suites. Lounges 
to relax in, a bar with local gins and beers and a lovely restaurant with 
locally sourced food and extensive wine list. 


01539 443 192 | stay@cedarmanor.co.uk 


Celtic Haven Resort, Wales 


Situated on the idyllic Pembrokeshire Coast National Park and just 
a stone's throw from the picturesque seaside town of Tenby, Celtic 
Haven Resort offers the perfect location to explore the spoils that 
this stunning county has to offer. Guests can choose from 30 cosy 
coastal self-catering cottages, with the resort providing a variety of 
charming historical properties accompanied by a selection of modern 
build homes that are guaranteed to Suit all tastes and can cater for all 
groups sized between two and 12. 


celtichaven.co.uk | 01834 870 000 


Jamala Wildlife Lodge, Australia 


Offering 5-star luxury accommodation in the heart of Canberra's National 
Zoo & Aquarium, Jamala Wildlife Lodge presents guests with a truly 
remarkable overnight experience. Designed to provide up close and 
personal interactions with some of the Zoo's most revered residents, an 
all-inclusive stay at Jamala is an unforgettable experience. Three separate 
accommodation hubs located across the zoo grounds offer guests 
spectacular choices. You could sleep next to a lion, bathe next to a bear, 


feed a giraffe from your balcony or relax above a 22,000-litre shark tank! 


jamala.com.au | info@jamalawildlifelodge.com.au 


Chateau de Bois Giraud, France 


As seen on Escape To The Chateau: DIY — the perfect holiday setting 
in the Loire Valley. Self-catering, sleeps 20, with nine bedrooms (eight 
en Suite), a lift, a fully-equipped games room for the children and 

a gym for the health-conscious. Enjoy the heated swimming pool 
with barbeque alongside or explore the 20 glorious acres of private 
grounds. The ideal venue for any celebration from friends’ reunions 
and birthday parties to graduations and Golden Weddings. 


loirevalleychateau.com | enquiries@loirevalleychateau.com 


| greenwoodgrange.co.uk 


Slate roofs, exposed wooden beams, crisp white sheets, manicured 
grounds, ancient woodland, collecting fresh eggs, a hamper full of 
treats...a collection of 17 luxury stone-built self-catering holiday 
cottages deep into Hardy Country near Dorchester in Dorset. There’s so 
much to offer, so whether its relaxing in your own private cottage, some 
with hot tubs, taking a dip in the indoor pool, indulging in the sauna or 
playing a game of tennis, we’ve got it all. Our Games room has exciting 
school holiday children’s activities. You can even pick your own fruit or 
vegetables from our kitchen garden. Explore the nearby Thorncombe 
Woods for great walks and off-road biking trails. There’s even an onsite 
shop with essentials... .including wine! 
a 
Greenwood 
Crange 


DORSET 


01305 268874 


Over 8,000,000 children and parents have discovered what makes 
PGL the UK’s no.1 for children’s activity breaks. Now with an 
exclusive up to 50% off* there’s never been a better time for you 
and your children to find out too! 


Our all-inclusive, ‘summercamp’ style holidays offer children bags of 

fun, stimulating activities, new friends and the freedom to explore our 
amazing ‘adventure centres’ across the UK & France. We have Multi 
Activity breaks starting from just £135pp and 16 individual centres, so 
there’s something to suit every child and every budget, wherever you live! 


Best of all, with our exclusive offer you can save up to 50% off* a 
massive selection of our holidays. Give us a call and quote TAKES5OCF 
or visit our website to find out more! 


0333 321 2114 
holidays@pgl.co.uk 
pgl.co.uk/CF19 
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Philleigh ® 
Way 


Philleigh Way is a cookery school 

run by former professional rugby 
player Rupert Cooper, based in south 
Cornwall that also offers unique 
teaching & dining experiences. 
Bordering the river Fal with the 
ocean a few miles away this 
balanced landscape of arable fields, 
pasture and ancient oak woodland 

is an inspirational place to learn 
about food and its provenance. With 
simple, honest and great tasting food 
at the heart of everything we do. 


01872 580 893 
info@philleighway.co.uk 


Summer 


Now is the best time to plan your escapes for the 
year ahead. Book early with these accommodation 


ideas and look forward to 


| GREENWOOD GRANGE 


BOATING HOLIDAYS 


TROEDYRHIW HOLIDAY 
COTTAGES 


FOXTON LOCKS 
LODGES 


PGL ACTIVITY 
HOLIDAYS 


a perfect, relaxing break. 


| PHILLEIGH WAY 


KYNREN HALL 


OLD MACDONALD’S 
FARM 


SCOLTON MANOR 


¢ Turn back the clock to the 
Victorian era and experience life 
‘above and below stairs’ in the 
Manor House. 

¢ Take a stroll around our 60 acres 
of picturesque park, woodland 
and walled garden. 

¢ Experience the hive of activity in 
the Pembrokeshire Beekeeping 
Centre and Honey Kitchen. 

¢ Take time out to relax in Edie’s 
Tea Room. 


01437 731328 
scolton.enq@pembrokeshire.gov.uk 
scoltonmanor.co.uk 


Explore the breathtaking Scottish 
Highlands on a boating holiday, 
perfect for families or couples. 
Cruise the scenic Caledonian 
Canal to Loch Ness, and enjoy 
fishing, walking, mountain biking, 
watersports and pony trekking 
along the way. Sample local 
specialties including haggis and 
highland whisky, perhaps spot 
eagles and red deer, or even the 
Loch Ness monster! 


01756 701200 
boatingholidays.com 


Foxton Locks Lodges has six luxury 
self-catering log cabins, each with 
their own private hot tub. Located 
in the heart of the Midlands 
overlooking the beautiful, rolling 
Leicestershire countryside. Enjoy 
local walks on your doorstep or 
relax on your private decking area 
watching the local wildlife in its 
natural habitat. Available for mini 
breaks as well as week-long lets. 


01858 545 273 
info@foxtonlockslodges.com 
foxtonlockslodges.com 


New for 2019 — Year of the Viking. Watch legends come to life in this 
unmissable live-action outdoor theatre spectacular. 


Unique in the UK, Kynren transports audiences back through time on a 
stunning journey through 2,000 years of English history and legend; from 
Boudicca and King Arthur to Queen Elizabeth | and the English Civil War. 


This extraordinary performance has a cast and crew of 1,000, set ona 
seven-and-a-half acre stage and is a must-see for audiences of all ages 
and includes incredible horsemanship and spectacular pyrotechnics. 


Each magical 90-minute show begins at sunset and ends in starlight 
on Saturdays throughout the Summer in Bishop Auckland, County 
Durham. Limited availability, book on the website (below). 


0333 300 3028 
enquiries@kynren.com 
kynren.com 


Close to the beaches and walks of 
the Pembrokeshire and Ceredigion 
coastline, and a stone’s throw from 
Bluestone Country, Troedyrhiw is 
ideally situated for exploring this 
corner of Wales. Hidden at the end 
of a private lane, five tastefully 
renovated farm buildings are 
tucked into a wooded valley on 

the banks of the Nant Arberth, on 
a secluded smallholding. Each 
cottage has an outside seating 
area and a cosy wood burner. 


01239 811 564 
troedyrhiw.com 


Old MacDonald’s Farm located 
in Padstow is a child’s dream day 
out. A small family run Farm Park 
creates a prefect family day out 


= tocollect precious memories. 


Surrounded by outstanding 
Cornish countryside, and just a few 
moments away from a beautiful 
beach at Porthcothan Bay you'll 
have loads of fun family activities 


to enjoy. 


S 01841 540 829 


info@oldmacdonalds.co.uk 
oldmacdonalds.co.uk 


Background: Shutterstock 


The Millstream Hotel is a family 
owned and run property situated in 


4 the stunning location of Bosham in 


Chichester Harbour, West Sussex. 
We offer a traditional British retreat 
set within our own attractive 
private gardens with 35 bedrooms, 
Brasserie and 2 AA Rosette 
Restaurant. We pride ourselves on 
delicious food, friendly staff and 
delightful bedrooms. 


01243 573 234 
millstreamhotel.com 


Discover 12 self-catering 
Scandinavian-style holiday 
cottages near Brotherswater and 
Patterdale in Cumbria. An ideal 
base for fell walking, sailing, 
mountain biking, fishing, pony 
trekking and bird watching. Come 
and explore the wildness and 
isolation of nature, but return 
home to a warm and cosy lodge 
and watch the stars and abundant 
wildlife from your doorstep. 


07917 784 977 
info@hartsop-fold.co.uk 
hartsop-fold.co.uk 


Bywater Hotelboat Cruises run a 
traditional motor and butty pair of 
narrowboats. We offer a unique 
experience cruising Britain’s 
beautiful canals. Up to eight 
guests travel at a time, enjoying en 
suite cabins and delicious home- 
cooked meals, all included in the 
price. Hotel boating is friendly, fun 
for the active and less active alike, 
and surprisingly luxurious! See our 
2020 schedule online! 


07380 941 042 
rosie@bywaterhotelboats.co.uk 
bywaterhotelboats.co.uk 


Experience more with Britain’s 
leading luxury & boutique hotel 
collection. Pride of Britain Hotels 
have selected and approved 50 
of the best independently owned 
luxury hotels and spas around 
Britain for you to enjoy. 


To order gift vouchers or your free 
hotel directory call Freephone. 


OF B; 
See? 
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More? 


0808 252 4358 
prideofbritainhotels.com 
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i 28 acres of award-winning gardens, 
; Woburn Abbey offer a tranquil day 
out in the Bedfordshire countryside. 
Explore the state rooms of the 
home of the Duke and Duchess of 
Bedford and enjoy a stroll through 
the splendid gardens designed 
by historic landscape designer 
Humphrey Repton. Alternatively, 
j join one of the many events to 
choose from this summer. 


woburnabbey.co.uk 


With over 40 years’ experience 
of providing exceptional self- 
catering accommodation to 
many generations, all our 
holiday properties are situated 
within the North Norfolk area 

of Sheringham, Cromer and 
surrounding villages on the coast 
and in the countryside. 


we 
! D GARD! 
Set in a 3,000 acre deer park and 


at? 


01263 823010 
keysholidaycottages.co.uk 


PERFECT FOR... Walks @ Coast’ & Pets? Wildije + Inland Waterways = 


For more ideas to help plan 
your next trip, check out the 
Travel Planner at 


“ Peet 
PATTARD, NORTH DEVON COAST LAZY DAZE HOLIDAY CHALET 
Do you seek luxury accommodation with many A quiet, secluded 2 bedroom chalet, sleeping Offers stunning self catering accommodation 
walks from your doorstep? Three Barn 3 people with a fully enclosed private garden. set on the edge of the Tanat Valley in glorious 
conversions sleeping two to eight. Central Ideally situated for exploring Exmoor National Mid Wales. We enjoy a stunning rural location 
heating and woodburner. Pets welcome. Park and The Quantocks, this well equipped, surrounded by the Berwyn Mountains, rolling 
Good pubs within 10 mins walk. Now with cosy holiday home is also less than a mile from fields and wildlife. With its beauty changing 
onsite restaurant, Pattard Kitchen. the dog friendly beach at Blue Anchor, where season after season Llanrhaeadr is a special 
01237 441311 you can stroll along the seafront, visit either ‘The place to relax, rewind and reboot. 
Smuggler’s Inn’ or the excellent ‘Driftwood Cafe’. - 
www.pattard.co.uk 01691 780491 Advertisement _ 
www.pattardkitchen.com 01984 641 321 www.owlbarnretreat.com ray sie 
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HOTEL BOAT TRANQUIL ROSE 
CRUISING AND WALKING HOLIDAYS 


Tranquil Rose is a traditional wide beam 
Hotel Boat cruising the waterways of 
Southern England. Our all inclusive 
holidays are prefect for walkers, nature 
lovers or those who just prefer a relaxing 
holiday. To quote Ratty in The Wind in 
the Willows, “Believe me, my young 
friend; there is nothing absolutely 
nothing half so much worth doing as 
simply messing about in boats” 


BATH & WEST 


COUNTRY WALKS 


Guided and self-guided 
walking holidays for groups 
and individuals, Walking 

in the Cotswolds, Exmoor, 
Somerset and Wiltshire. Also 
Austria and Cyprus in the 
Spring and Winter. No Single 
Supplement. 


rend 


Over 300 perfectly 
placed holiday cottages. 


Tel: 01761 233807 


www.bathwestwalks.com 


enquiries @tranquilrose.co.uk 


www.tranquilrose.co.uk www.heartofthelakes.co.uk 


E: info@bathwestwalks.com | 015394 32321 


The Tudor Arms 
18th Century family operated 


Free House with adjacent B&B. 
Y2 mile from the Slimbridge NARROWBOAT 
Wildfowl and Wetlands Trust. HOLIDAYS 


Cruise the Monmouth and Brecon Canal, 
through the Brecon Beacons National Park. 


01453 890 306 


www.castlenarrowboats.co.uk 
thetudorarms.co.uk 


Beautiful holiday cottages sleeping 2-6 
on the Northumberland Coast 


Enjoy a peaceful break in our Or stay in our Ducket, a beautifully 
spacious, warm 4 and 5 star holiday restored 18th century tower. Star-gazing 
cottages in coastal locations. Three observatory, canoe and bird hide available 
of our 17 cottages are dog-friendly. for all guests at our properties. 


01668 213 336 | www.rosscottages.co.uk 


To advertise here please phone Antony Jago on 0117 300 8544 or email antony.jago@immediate.co.uk 
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lee & LEGACIES 


sDon’ t leave it'to > S 
chance, leavelit to. 


> £150, 
regg 
only ™ 


Contours e FREE no-obligation consultation and 
Holitta pp recommendation on your Will and any 
Trusts you should consider. 
We organise every hing 50 yok Can relax and enpoy pour holiday / After this, if you'd like to proceed, Key will write or 


rewrite a single Will for £99 (save £100) or Mirror 
Wills for you and your partner for £199 (save 
£150) excluding Trusts.* Offer expires 23/07/2019 


* Usual price is £199 for a single Will or £349 for Mirror Wills 
including VAT. Excludes writing Trusts into a new Will or 
adding Trusts not already included in an existing Will, the 
cost of which will be quoted and only charged for if you 
instruct Key to proceed. 


info@contours.co.uk - 01629821900 - Oo 
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Only £ 5 9 9 * ~~ 


Lasting Powers of Attorney documents 
let you appoint someone you trust to 
make decisions on your behalf, should 
you become unable to do so. 

For a limited time, Key is offering to create both 
your Property & Financial Affairs LPA and your 
Health & Welfare LPA for £399 (save £250).** 
Offer expires 23/07/2019 

** Usual price is £649 for both LPAs including VAT per person | 


(pp). Excludes Office of the Public Guardian registration fee. 
Products only available in England and Wales 


Very dog-friendly, super-sized, luxury Shepherd's Hut in the 4 
Cornish countryside near St Austell. We don't just tolerate > take of 
dogs, we actively welcome them. 


The hut has its own private patio and a large shared 
exercise field. On-site kennel available for short periods. 


The self-catering hut can sleep 2 people with double bed, 
full table, kitchen, en-suite facilities, underfloor heating and 
log burner. 


www.hutandhound.co.uk a. 7 estate planning 
01726 67232 Aut etioud” 
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HayFever? 
Dust or Pet Allergy? 


», Advertisement 


Lor 
80% Said Suite na 


HayMax Preand 
Works” yreast Feeding 
Women 
ideas to help plan your next trip, SMOMUC TH Poult 1 STC ® Phorma > 
check out the Travel Planner at “HOLL AND ¢ BARRETT. ssities 
: oa “Ps 
www.countryfile.com/go-outdoors/travel-planner Morrisons — ocado pm 3 9 
: ke ma 2 met : i> @ " ya) 
www.haymax.biz 01525 406600 ORGAN 


* 134 of 144 respondents: Allergy UK Survey 2015 
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_ Discover anew pace of life.. Mimaerntemmrresces 


on your doorstep 


maxith holiday home ownership on the Isle of Wight 


e Enjoy beautiful views of the Solent Estuary 


e From nearby roaring waterfalls to silent 
s holiday homes from , woodlands, this is the place to get back 


/7£10,995° aie 
4 =e i = Pf e Arange of caravans and luxury lodges 
ceatieon J 
——__—— 1 


to choose from 


e Deposits from just 10 % * and payment 
options available 


Choose from 3 
THORN ESS East Cowes NODES amazing parks on 
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BAY (ae POINT the ke of Wight 
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Ss 
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Brightstone 
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( Parkdean 
2 Resorts 


Creating Amazing Memories 


THE JOURNAL THAT HELPS YOU MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


THE JOURNAL THAT HELPS YOU MAKE A DIFFERENCE 


TIPS AND 
= Oe IDEAS! 


LIVE SUSTAINABLY MAKE POSITIVE CHANGES 
RECORD YOUR PROGRESS 
S25, 


It's easy to embrace 
a more eco-friendly 
lifestyle. In this 
beautiful, practical 
journal you'll find 
everyday ideas for 
reducing your carbon 
footprint, creating a 
chemical-free home and 
living a zero-waste life. 
And there’s space 
to record your 
progress, too! 


ONLY £9.99 


INC. P&P* 


TRAVEL@® PLASTICS ®@FASHION ®FOOD®@®RECYCLING® WATER 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


ORDER ONLINE WWW.BUYSUBSCRIPTIONS.COM/SAVETHEPLANET 
OR CALL 03330 162 138' AND QUOTE ‘SAVE THE PLANET PRINT 1’ 


+ UK calls will cost the same as other standard fixed line numbers (starting 01 or 02) and are included as part of any inclusive or free minutes allowances 
(if offered by your phone tariff). Outside of free call packages call charges from mobile phones will cost between 3p and 55p per minute. 
Lines are open Mon-Fri 8am-6pm and Saturday 9am-1pm for orders only. Overseas please call +44 (0)1604 973 746. * Price applies to UK orders only. 
EUR price £11.99, ROW price £12.99. All prices include P&P. All orders subject to availability. Please allow up to 28 days for delivery. 


Next month 


Dont miss your August issue, on sale 24. July 


“ 
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PEMBROKESHIRE THROUGH TIME 
Explore the overlooked mysterious prehistoric sites, Norman castles 
and grand country houses in this glorious maritime county 


A CENTURY OF WATER VOLE HEROES LAKESIDE TRAILS 

CARAVANNING Up close with conservationists Peaceful and relaxing walks 
Celebrating a revolution in bringing this charming little along the shores of our most 
holidaymaking on wheels mammal back to our rivers beautiful bodies of water 


Photos: Getty, Naturepl.com 
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We took a lot of 
heat for our 
seahorse story. 
It was 20]] and 

- notwithstanding the hours of 
health and safety preparation 
to film in UK seas, all to work in 
water so shallow I could have 
surfaced if I’d stuck my arm in 
the air - we had filmed spiny 
seahorses in Studland Bay. 

We marvelled at their natural 
history, that the males carry 
offspring, and did people even 
know we had seahorses around 
the British coast? We’d also 
talked about how they depend on 
seagrass, which gets damaged by 
anchor chains being dragged on 
the seabed. The aftermath was so 
involved, with local boatowners 
tying up the producers in lengthy 
paper-battles, and we’ve not yet 
been back to report that every 
seahorse has now gone. From 
AO to zero in eight years. 

On the Farne Islands, I glanced 
at the meticulously kept records 
on the ranger’s desk to see the 
numbers had gone down every 
year, representing a quieting of 
the burrows and puffins in 
decline. Because we can’t see 
below the waves, it’s hard to 
answer the question “where have 
all their sand eels gone”? 

It was the same unexplained 
mystery at seal sanctuaries from 
Cornwall to Scotland, asking 
each other - when the cameras 
were off - why are they 
malnourished and harder to 
rehabilitate for return to the sea? 

The scuttled HMS Scylla off the 
Cornish coast became an eerie 
scene for ghost fishing after a net 
was dropped from a fishing fleet 
and entangled, inadvertently 
catching animals in a zombie 
pirate haul. And as we gazed up 
at the raucous hustling tower- 
block cliffs in Bempton, crowded 
with gannets nesting and raising 
chicks, it seemed a vision of 
ecological health. But zooming in 
with the drone cameras, the nest 
colours didn’t fit nature’s swatch, 
but popped with neon pink, zingy 
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turquoise and fluorescent green. 
Every single one mottled with 
plastic decoration to match their 
tragic stomach contents. 


TELLING THE REAL STORY 
These are just a handful of 
stories I’ve filmed in fewer than 
10 years on the programme. 
Imagine the fullest curved- 
horizon-to-grain-of-sand truth 
about what’s really happened in 
the sea. Enough to bow our heads 
every time we stand in the wind 
and gaze out on the big blue. 
So it’s no surprise whatsoever 
that I’m in favour of Marine 
Conservation Zones (MCZs). 
Even a couple of years ago 
when I was making a programme 
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Countryfile, 
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on BBC One. 


purely about conservation, the 
BBC was very cautious about 
being seen to support MCZs. But 
as I write, 41 new zones covering 
12,000km? have been announced 
by the Government, so MCZs 
have clearly found favour. But I 
agree with the conservation 
consensus that there should be 
more of them, better connected 
and monitored more thoroughly. 

But I’m not a naive purist and I 
don’t believe sweeping changes 
to the working landscape should 
happen via altruism. 

Generations of families have 
fished our waters. For years, 
farmers have made coastal fields 
productive against the force of 
the tides. And the post-war 
message to feed a hungry nation 
has become ingrained in the 
psyche of decades of land 
workers. So to ban fishing, to 
flood coastal fields ina managed 
retreat and to create fat field 
margins for the benefit of wildlife 
but at the expense of a livelihood 
is idealistic; it’s also autocratic. 

What we have seen with 
elephant conservation in 
Zimbabwe, with sharks in the 
Caribbean and many other 
examples, is that the bounty must 
be higher alive than dead. And 
it’s all about the bounty. There’s 
more money to be made from 
tourists who want to swim with 
sharks than from a landed shark 
corpse; there’s more money to be 
made by managing elephants for 
their long-term survival rather 
than their detached tusks, and 
there should be more money to 
be made by protecting our waters 
than by pillaging them. 

Extrinsic motivation is a 
human phenomenon - none of us 
can stand in judgement. Whether 
it’s rewilding the landscape or 
healing the oceans, here are the 
people with vast knowledge of 
the land and seas. And here is a 
generation that spends more on 
experiences 
than on ‘stuff’. 

Here is an 
opportunity. 
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Superior quality designer meadows from seed and PM Turf based on 20 
years of research and development. 
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Choose from over 30 different annual and perennial meadow designs 


Meadow seed and turf supply 


Design and consultation 
Meadow installation 01 142 677 635 
PictorialMeadows.co.uk 
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Local knowledge 
-meamns never more 
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Find out how local knowledge will make a 
world of difference to your next holiday 


We have hand-picked local experts from 50 countries worldwide. 
They live and work in your destination and use their local 


knowledge to craft the very best tailor-made holidays. 


travellocal.com 


Call us on: 0117 325 7898 


Travel with confidence 


